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PERSONS OF THE PLAY 


JoHK Anthony, Chairman of the Trenartha Tin Plate fForks 
Edgar Anthony, his sonA 
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ACT I 


If ij noon. In the Undenvoods' dining-room a bright fire is 
burning. On one side of the fireplace are double doors leading to 

the draxving-room^ on the other side a door leading to the hall. 
In the centre of the room a long dining-table without a cloth is 
set out as a board table. At the head of it^ in the Chairman's 
seaty sits John Anthony, an old man,, big,, dean shaven^ and 
high-coloured,, with thick white hair,, and thick dark eyebroxvs. 
His movements are rather sloxu and feeble,, but his eyes are very 
much alive. There is a glass of xvater by his side. On his 
right sits his son Edgar, an earnest-hoking man of thirty^ 
reading a newspaper, Ne.\t him Wankijn, a man with 
jutting eyebroxvs, and silver-streaked light hair,, is bending over 
transfer papers. Tench, the secretary,, a short and rather 
humble^ nervous man,, with side whiskers^ stands helping him. 
On VVanklin’s right sits Underwood, the Manager, a quiet 
man,, with a long,, stijfi jaw, and steady eyes. Back to the fire 
is Scantlfbur Y, a very large, pale, sleepy man, with grey hair, 
rather bald. Between him and the Chairman are two empty 
chairs. 

Wilder. [IVho is lean, cadaverous, and complaining, with 
drooping grey moustaches, stands Lefore the fire] I say, this firc’l 
the devil ! Can I have a screen. Tench ? 

Scantlebury. a screen, ah! 

Tench. Certainly, Mr. Wilder. [He looks at Under- 
wood.] That is — perhaps the Manager — perhaps Mr. 
Underwood 

Scantlebury. These fireplaces of yours, Underwood—— 
Underwood. [Roused from studying some papers] A screen f 

Rather I I’m sorry. [He goes to the door with a little smite,] 



Act om 

WeVe not accustomed to complaints of too mnrh fir. a 

2Zjy, 

WitDKR, [In an injurtd v,ic,] You mean the men. H’m! 

Scantlrbury. 

ri' ; •*"''> Scarakbuty. 

Mol views r£'„u^ G'VC 11 ta Wanklin, Sail his 
of Ihs, lubbisi, o„eS„ H'r,"'”'"’ 

WiLDHR. Wdl, we W cmc. 

ov. 

WiLDBR. Ru flian I P'^pfrfrom him. 

WiLDRR Wh ir .1 something that h not hoard, 

y ILDRR. vvh.it docs your f.ulier say ^ 

W,Lnr» ‘ P'« ’’ 

tot*';, Wldori 

WiiDiR. Thanks, capitally. 
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ScANTLEBURY. [Tumwgy With a sigh of pleasure] Ah! 
Merci, Madame! 

Enid. Is there anything else you want, father ? [Anthony 
shakes his head.] Edgar — anything ? 

Edgar. You might give me a “J” nib, old girl. 

Enid. There are some down there by Mr. Scantlebury. 

ScANTLEBURY. [Handing a little box of nibs] Ah! your 
brother uses “J’s.” What does the manager use? [l^ith 
expansive politeness.] What docs your husband use, Mrs. 
Underwood ? 

Underwood. A quill! 

Scantlebury. The homely product of the goose. 

[He holds out quills. 

Underwood, [^^^yly] Thanks, if you can spare me one. 
[He takes a quill.] What about lunch, Enid ? ^ 

Enid. [Stopping at the double doors and looking back] We re 
going to have lunch here, in the drawing-room, s^) you needn’t 
hurry with your meeting. 

[Wanklin and Wilder bow.^ and she goes out. 

Scantlebury. [Rousing himself suddenly] Ah! Lunch! 

'Ehat hotel Dreadful! Did you try the whitebait last 

night? Fried fat! 

Wilder. Past twelve! Aren’t you going to read the 
minutes, 'Fcnch ? 

Tench. [Looking for the Chairman’s assent.^ reads in a 
rapid and monotonous voice] “At a Board Meeting held the ^ist 
of January at the Company’s Offices, 5 * Cannon Stu ct, K.C. 
Present — Mr. Anthony in the chair, Messrs. K H. Wilder, 
William Scantlebury, Oliver Wanklin, and Edgar Anthony. 
Read letters from the Manager dated January 20th, 23rd, 25th, 
28th, relative to the strike at the Company’s Works. Read 
letters to the Manager of January 21st, 24th, 26th, 29th. Read 
letter from Mr. Simon Harness, of the Central Union, asking 
for an interview with the Board. Read letter from the Men s 
^ Committee, signed David Roberts, James Green, John Bulgin, 
Henry Thomas, George Rous, desiring conference with the 
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Act on$ 


Bo»rd; and it was resolved that a special Board Meeting be 
called for February 7th at the house of the Manager, for the 
purpose of discussing the situation with Mr. Simon Harness and 
the Men’s Committee on the spot. Passed twelve transfers, 
signed and sealed nine certificates and one baLince certificate.** 
[He pushes the hook over to the Chairman. 

Anthony. [IVith a heavy sigh] If it’s your pleasure, sign 
the same. [lie sig/ts^ moving the pen with difficulty, 

Wankmn. What the Union’s game, Tench ? They 
haven’t made up their split with the men. What does Harness 
want this interview for ? 

Tpnch. Hoping we shall come to a compromise, I rhinlc, 
sir I he’s having a meeting with the men this afternoon. 

Wildfr. Harness! Ah! Hc*’s ofu* of those cold-blooded, 
C(K)l-headrd cliaps. I distrust them. I don’t know that we 
didn’t make a mistake to come down. What time’ll the men 
be here ? 

UsoFRwoon, Any time now. 

Wii.oFR. Well, if we’re not ready, they’ll have to wait — 
won’t do ’em any harm to cool their heels a bit. 

ScANTLFUi/RY. [Slowly] Poorde\ils! It’s snowing. IVhat 
wrather I 

Undkrwood. [H'ith meaning flounerr] I'his liouse'll be 
the warinot pl.ice thcy*\e been in this winter. 

Wildfr. Well, 1 hope w'e’re going to settle this business in 
time for me to catch the 6.30. I’vr gf^t to take my wife to 
Spiiin to-rnorrow. [Chattdy.] My old father had a strike at 
his works in 691 just such a Febru.iry as this. Hl'hey wanted 
to slux)! him. 

Wanklin. What! In the close se.ison ? 

Wilder. By Cieorge, there was no close season for 
employers then! He used to go down to his office with a 
pistol in his pocket. 

ScANTLKBURY. [Faintly alarmed] Not seriously ? 

iLDiR. [// ith Jinaltty] Ended in his shootin’ one of *cm 
in the legs. 
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' SCANTLEBURY. {Unavoidably feeling his thigh\ No? God 
bless me! 


Anthony. {Lifting the agenda paper] To consider the 
policy of the Board in relation to the strike. {There is a silence. 

Wilder. It's this infernal three-cornered duel— the Union 
the nen, and ourscKcs. 

Wanklin. Wc needn’t consider the Union. 

VViLDER. It’s my c.\perience that you’ve always trot to 
consider the Union, confound them ! 1 f the Union were eoine 
to wKhdraw their support from the men, as they’ve done, why 
did they ever allow them to strike at all > ’ 

Edgar. We’ve had that over a dozen times. 

Wilder. VVell, I’ve never understcxxl it! It’s beyond me. 
iney talk of tlie engineers’ and fuinacemcn’s demands being 
excessive-^ they are— but that’s not enough to nuke the 
Union withdraw they support. What’s behind it ? 

Underwood Fear of strikt-s at Harper’s and Tinewell’s. 

VVilder. {IPith triumph] Afraid of other strikes— now, 
that s a reason! Why cou!dn’t we have been told that before? 

Underwood, You were. 

Tench. You were absent from the Board that day, sir. 

SCANTLEBURV. I hc men must have si-en they had no chance 
when the Union gave them up. It’s madness. 

Underwood. It’s Roberts! 


Wilder Just our luck, the men finding a famtical fire- 
brand like Roberts for leader. {Apaua, 

VVanklin. [Look’tuff at Anthony] Well ? 

W’ilder. [Itieuiing in fussily] It’s a regular mess. I don’t 
like the pwition we’re m; I don’t like it; 1 ’ve said so for a long 
time. {Looking at Wanklin.J When W'anklin and I came 
down here before Christnvis it looked as if the men must 
Collapse. Y ou thought so too, Underwood. 

Underwood. Yes. 


ilder. Weil, they havcn’tl Here we are, going from 
Dad to worse— losing our customers — t,h.ires going down I 
ScANTLEBURY. [SJtah'n^ /n'j M^m I M’ml 
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Act one 


Waniclin, What loss have we made by this strike,*' 
Tench ? 

Tench. Over fifty thousand, sir! 

ScANTLRBURY. [Pained] You don’t say! 

Wilder. We shall never get it back. 

Tench. No, sir. 

Wilder. Who’d have supposed the men were going to 
stick out like this — nobody suggested that. 

[Looking angrily at Tench. 

ScANTLEBURY. [Shaking his head] Tve never liked a fight — 
never shall. 

Anthony. No surrender! [All look at him. 

Wilder. Who wants to surrender? [Anthony looks at 
him.] I— I want to act reasonably. When the men sent 
Roberts up to the Board in December — then was the time. 
Wc ought to have humoured him; instead of that, the Chairman 
— [I^ropping his eyes before Anthony’s] — cr — we snapped his 
head otf. Wc could have got them in then by a little tact. 

Anthony. No compromise! 

Wilder. There we arc! This strike’s been going on now 
since October, and as far as I can si-e it may l.ist another six 
months. Pretty mess wc shall be in by then. The only 
comfort is, the men’ll be in a worse! 

Edgar. [7^ Underwood] What sort of state are they 
really in, Frank ? 

Underwood, [It it hout expression] Damnable! 

Wilder. Well, wht> on earth would have thought they’d 
have held on like this without support! 

Underwood. 'Fhose who know them. 

V\’’iLDER. I defy anyone to know them! And what about 
tin ? Price going up daily. W'hcn wc do get started we shall 
have to work otf our contracts at the top of tlie market. 

Wank LIN. What do you say to that, Chairman? 

Anthony. Can’t be helped! 

Wilder. Shan't pay a dividend till goodness knows when! 

Scantlebury. [ff'ith emphasis] We ought to think of the 
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shareholders. {Turning hea\nly.'\ Chairman, I say we ought 
to think of the shareholders. [Anthony mutters. 

ScANTLEBURV. What’s that? 

Tench. The Chairman says he is thinking of you, sir. 

ScANTLEBURY. [Sitikhig hack into torpor] Cynic! 

Wilder. It’s past a joke. I don’t want to go without a 
dividend for years if the Chairman does. We can’t go on 
playing ducks and drakes with the Company’s prosperity. 

Edgar, [/father ashamedly] I think we ought to consider 
{All hut Anthony fidget in their seats. 

ScANTLEBURY. {With a sigh] We mustn’t think of our 
private feelings, young man. That’ll never do. 

Edgar. [Ironically] I’m not thinking of our feelings. I’m 
thinking of the men’s. 

Wilder. As to that — we’re men of business. 

Wan KLIN. I hat is the little trouble. 

Edgar. I here’s no necessity for pushing things so far in 
the face of all this suffering — it’s — it’s cruel. 

[.\tf one speaks j as though Edgar had uncovered something 
whose existence no man prrang his self-respect could afford to 
recognise. 

Wanklin. {With an ironical smile] I’m afraid wc mustn’t 
base our policy on luxuries like sentiment. 

Edgar. I detest this state of things. 

Anthony. \W didn’t seek the quarrel. 

Edgar. I know that, sir, but surely we’ve gone far enough. 

Anthony. No. [All look at one another. 

Wanklin. Luxuries apart, Chairman, we must look out 

what we’re doing. 

Anthony. Give way to the men once and there’ll be no 
end to it. 

Wanklin. I quite agree, but [Anthony shaket his 

head.] ^ ou make it a questionof bedrock principle ? [Anthony 
nods.] Luxuries again, Chairman! The shares arc below par. 

Wilder. Yes, and they’ll drop to a half when wc pass the 
next dividend. 
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Act one 


ScANTLEBURY. \With alarm] Come, come! Not so bad 
as that. 

WiLDKR. [Grimly] You’ll sec! [Craning forward to catch 

Anthony’s speech.] I didn’t catch 

Tenc h. [Hesitating] The Chairman says, sir, “Fais que — 
que— dcvra ” 

Eih;ar. [Sharply] My father says: “Do what we ought — 
and let things rip.’* 

Wilder. Tcha! 

ScANTLEUURY. [Throwing up his hands] The Chairman’s a 
Stoic — I always said the Chairman was a Stoic. 

Wilder. Much good that’ll do us. 

Wank LIN. [Suavely] Seriously, Chairman, are you going 
to let the ship sink under you, for the s.ike of — a principle? 
Anthony. She won’t sink. 

ScANTLKHi'RY. [IP'lfJi alarm] Not while I’m on the Board 
I hope. 

Anthony, [H'ith a Better rat, Scamlebury. 

ScANTLEBURY. Whut a man! 

Anthony. I’ve always fought themi I’ve never been 
beaten yet. 

Wanklin. WeVc with you in theory, Chairman, But 
we’re not all m.ido of c.ist-iron. 

Anthony. We’ve only to hold on. 

Wilder. [Rising and going to the fire] And go to the devil 
as fast as we c.in! 

Anthony. Better go to the devil than give in! 

Wilder. [Fretfully] 'fhat m.iy suit you, bir, hut it doesn’t 
suit me, or anyone eNc I should think. 

[.*\nthony looks him in the face — a silence. 
F.dgar. I don’t sec how we c.in get over it that to go on like 
this means starvation to the men’s wi\ts and families. 

[Wilder turns abruptly to the fire^ .iuJ Scantlebury puts 
out a hand to push the idea away, 

Wankun. I’m afraid again that sounds a little sentimental. 
Ei>oar. Men of business arc excused from decency, you think ? 
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Wilder. Nobody’s more sorry for the men than I am, but 
if they [lashing hhnself] choose to be such a pig-headed lot, it’s 
nothing to do with usj we’ve quite enough on our hands to think 
of ourselves and the shareholders. 

Edgar. [Irritably] It won’t kill the shareholders to miss a 
dividend or two; I don’t sec that that's reason enough for 
knuckling under. 

ScANTLEBURY. [JVith grave discomfort] You talk very 
lightly of your dividends, young man; I don’t know where 
we are. 

Wilder. There’s only one sound way of looking at it. 
We can’t go on ruining ourselves with this strike. 

Anthony. No caving in! 

ScANTLEBURY. [ll'ith a gesture of despair] Look at him! 

[Anthony is leaning hack in his chair. They do look at him. 

Wilder. [Returning to his seat] Well, all I can say is, if 
that’s the Chairman’s view, I don’t know what we’ve come 
down here for. 

Anthony. To tell the men that we’ve got nothing for 

them [Gn';n/y.] I'hey won’t believe it till they hear it 

spoken in plain English. 

Wilder. H’m! Shouldn’t be a bit surprised if that brute 
Roberts hadn’t got us down here with tlie very same idea. I 
hate a man with a gric\ancc. 

Edgar. [Resentfully] We didn’t pay him enough for hit 
discovery. I alw.iys said that at the time. 

Wilder. Wc paid him five hundred and a bonus of two 
hundred three years later. If that’s not enough! What docs 
he want for goodness’ sake ? 

Tench. [Complatningly] Company made a hundred thousand 
out of his brains, and paid him seven hundred — that’s the way 
he goes on, sir. 

VV’iLDER. The man’s a rank agitator^ Look here, I hate 
the Unions. But now wc’vc got Ilarnevs here let’s get him to 
settle the whole thing. 

Aitthony. Not 
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Act one 


Underwood. Roberts won’t let the men assent to that, 

ScANTLEBURY. Fanatic! Fanatic! 

Wilder. [^Looking at Anthony] And not the only one! 

[Frost enters from the halt. 

Frost. [To Anthony] Mr. Harness from the Union, 
waiting, sir. The men arc here too, sir. 

[Anthony nods. Underwood goes to the door^ returning 
with Harness, a pale^ clean-shaven man with hollow cheeks.^ quick 
eyes and lantern jaw — F rost has retired. 

Underwood. [Pointing to Tench’s chair j Sit there next 
the Chairman, Hariit-ss, won’t you ? 

[At Harness’s appearance^ the Hoard have drawn together^ as 
it were^ and tut ned a httle to htm.^ like cattle at a dog. 

Harness. [IVith a sharp look rounds and a bow^ Thanks! 
[He sits — his accent is slightly nasal. \ Weil, gentlemen, we’re 
going to do business at last, I hope. 

Wilder. Depends on what you call business. Harness. 
Why don’t you make the men come in ? 

Harness. [Sardonically] 'Fhc men are far more in the right 
than you arc. I'he qui-stion with us is whether we shan’t 
begin to sup^H>rt them again. 

[He ignores them ally e.vcept Anthony, to whom he turns in 
speaking. 

Anthony. Support them if you like; we’ll put in free 
lalHMir and have done with it. 

Harness. 'Tiiat won’t do, Mr. Anthony. You can’t get 
free labour, and you know it, 

Anthony. We ^hall see that. 

Harness. I’m quite frank with you. We were forced to 
withhold our suppiut from your men because some of their 
demands arc in excess of current rates. I expect to make them 
withdraw those di nuiids to-day if they do, take it straight from 
me, gentlemen, wc shall hack them again at once. Now, I 
want to see something h\cd up before I g(j back to-night. Can’t 
wt have done with this old-fashioned tug-of-war business? 
What good’s it doing you ? Why don’t you recognize once for 
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2 II that these people arc men like yourselves^ and want what*s 

go^ for them just as you want what’s good for you 

[Bitterly,] Your motor-cars, and champagne, and eight-course 
dinners. 

Anthony. If the men will come in, we’ll do something for 

them. 

Harness. [Ironically] Is that your opinion too, sir — .and 
yours — and yours? [The Directors do not amster.] Well, all 
I can say is: It’s a kind of high and mighty aristocratic tone I 
thought we’d grown out of — seems I was mistaken. 

Anthony. It’s the tone the men use. Remains to be seen 
which can hold out longest — tliey without us, or wc without 
them. 

Harness. As business men, I wonder you’re not ashamed 
of this waste of force, gentlemen. You know what it’ll all 
end in. 

Anthony. What? 

Harness. Compromise — it always docs. 

ScANTLEBURY. Can’t you persuade the men that their 
interests are the same as ours ? 

Harness. [Turning ironically] I could persuade them of 
that, sir, if they were. 

Wilder. Come, Harness, you’re a clever man, you don’t 
believe all the Socialistic claptrap that’s talked nowadays. 
There’s no real difference between their interests and ours. 

Harness. T here’s just one very simple little (juistion I’d 
like to put to you. Will you pay your men one pemty more 
than they force you to pay them ? [Wilder is stlent, 

Wanklin. [Chiming in] 1 humbly thought that not to pay 
more than was necessary was the ABC of comnu rcc. 

Harness. [IVith irony] Yes, that seems to be the ABC 
of commerce, sir; and the ABC of commerce is be tween your 
interests and the men’s. 

Scantlebury. [IVhispering] Wc ought to arrange y>mcthing. 

Harness. [Dryly] Am 1 to understand then, gentlemen, 
that your Board is going to make no concessions ? 
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Act one 


[W ANKLIN and Wilde* bend forward as if to speaky bsU stop. 

Anthony. [Nodding] None. 

[Wanklin and Wilder again bend forward., and Scantle- 
BURY gives an unexpected grunt. 

Harness. You were about to say something, I believe? 

[But ScANTLEBURY soys nothing. 

Ldgar. [Looking up suddenly] We’re sorry for the state of 
the men. 

Harness. [Idly] T he men have no use for your pity, sir. 
What they want is justice. 

Anthony. Then let them be just. 

Harness. For tli.at word “just” read “humble,” Mr. 
Anthony. W liy should they be humble ? Barring the accident 
of money, aren’t they as good men as you ? 

Anthony. Cant! 

Harness. Well, I’ve been five years in America. It 
colours a nun’s notions. 

ScANTLEBUR Y. [Suddenly, as though avenging his uncompleted 
grunt] Let s have the men in and hear what they’te got to say! 

[Anthony nods, and \JuDfKV/ooD goes out by the single door. 

Harness. [Dryly] As I’m to have an interview with them 
tins afternoon, gentlemen. I’ll ask you to postpone your final 
decision till tiut’s over. 


[/<f<;i« Anthony nods, and taking up his glass drinks 
[Underwood comes in again, folloxved by Roberts, Green, 
Buloin, I HOMAS, Rous. They /He in, hat in hand, and stand 
ss emt ,n a row. Roberts is lean, of middle height, with a slight 

V /■* rat-gnawn, brown-grey beard, moustaches, 

hsgh cheek-bones, hoUmv cheeks, smalt fiery eyes. He wears an old 
and grease-statned blue serge suit, and carries an old bowler hat. 
He stands nearest the Chairman. Green, next to him, has a 
clean, worn face, with a small grey goatee beard and drooping 
moustaihei, iron spectacles, and mild, straightforward eyes He 
mars an overcoat, green with age, and a linen collar. Next to 
Min is Buloin, a tall, strong man, with a dark moustache, and , 
fyhtmg yaw, wearing a red muffler, who keeps changing Us cap 
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/r#m 9ni hand to the other. Next to him is T homas, an old man 
with a grey moustache^ full heardy and weatherheuteny bony facty 
whose overcoat discloses a leaHy plucked-looking neck. On his right y 
Rous, the youngest of the fivey looks like a soldier; he has a glitter 
in his eyes, 

Underwood. [Pointing] There are some chairs there against 
the wall, Roberts; won’t you draw them up and sit down ? 

Roberts. Thank you, Mr. Underwood; we*ll stand — in 
the presence of the Board. [He speaks in a biting and staccato 
voicey rolling his r*Sy pronouncing his a* s like an Italian Oy and his 
consonants short and crisp.] How arc yon, Mr. Harness? 
Didn’t expect t’ have the pleasure of seeing you til! this afternoon. 

Harness. [Steadily] We shall meet again then, Roberts. 

Roberts. Glad to hear that; we shall have some news for 
you to take to your people. 

Anthony. What do the men want ? 

Roberts. [Acidly] Beg pardon, I don’t quite catch the 
Chairman’s remark. 

Tench. [From behind the Chairman* s chair] The Chairman 
wishes to know what the men have to say. 

Roberts. It’s what the Board has to say we’ve come to 
hear. It’s for the Board to speak first. 

Anthony. 'I'he Hoard has nothing to s:iy. 

Roberts. [Looking along the line of men] In that case wc’rc 
wasting tiie Directors’ time. We’II be taking our feet off this 
pretty carpet. 

[He turnsy the men move slowly y as though hypnotically influenced, 

Wanklin. [Suavely] Come, Rol erts, you didn’t give ui 
this long cold journey for the pleasure of saying that. 

Thomas. [A pure IF elshman] No, sir, an’ what I say iss 

Roberts. [Bitingly] Go on, Henry 7 homas, go on. Y ou’rc 
better able to speak to the — Directors than me. 

['I homas is silent. 

Tench. The Chairman means, Roberts, that it was the 
men who asked for the Conference, tlie Board wish to hear what 

tbey have to tay. 
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Roberts. Gad! If I was to begin to tell ye all they have 
to say, I wouldn’t be finished to-day. And there’d be some 
tbat’d wish they’d never left their London palaces. 

Harness. What’s vour proposition, man? Be reasonable. 

Roberts. You want reason, Mr. Harness? Take a look 
round this afternoon before the meeting. [He looks at the men; 
no sound escapes them.] You’ll sec some very pretty scenery. 

Harness. All riglit, my friend; you won’t put me off. 

Roberts. [To the men] We shan’t put Mr. Harness off. 
Have some champagne with your lunch, Mr. Harness; you’ll 
want it, sir. 

Harness. Come, get to bu'^iness, man! 

Thomas. What we’re asking, KkA you, is just simple justice. 

Roberts. Justice from London ? What are 

you talking about, Henry Thomas? Have you gone silly? 
[Thomas is silent.] We know verv well what we arc — dis- 
contented dogs — never s^itisfied. What did the Chairman tell 
me up in London? That I didn’t know what I was talking 
about. I was a foolish, uneducated man, that knew nothing of 
the wants of the men I spoke for. 

Edgar. Do please keep to the point. 

Anthony, [Holding up his hand] There can only be one 
master, Roberts. 

Roberts. 'Lhen, be Gad, it’ll be us. 

[There is a silence ; A nthon Y and Roberts stare at one another, 

Underwood. If you’ve nothing to s:iv to the Directors, 
Roberts, perhaps you’ll let Green or 'I'homas spe.ak for the men. 

[CikEEN and 1 MOM.AS look djixiously at Roberts, at each other^ 
and the other men. 

Green. [jIn EngHdiman] If I’d been listened to, gentle- 
men — 

Thomas. What I’fc got to say iss what wc’fc all got to 
»y 

Roberts. Speak for yourself, Henry Thomas. 

Scantlebury. [// ith a gesture of deep spiritual etiscomfori] 
Let the poor men c^l their souls their own! 
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Roberts. Aye, they shall keep their souls, for it’s not 
much body that you’ve left them, Mr. [with biting nnplunis^ as 
though the word were an offence] Scaiitlebury! [I'o the men] 
Well, will you speak, or shall I speak for you ? 

Rous. [Suddenly] Speak out, Roberts, or leave it to others. 

Roberts. [Ironically] I'hank you, (jeorge Rous, [ddress- 
ing himself to Anthony.] The Chairman aiul Hoard of 
Directors have honoured us by leaving London and coming all 
this way to hear what we’ve got to say; it would not be polite to 
keep them any longer waiting. 

Wilder. Well, thank God for that! 

Roberts. Ye will nor dare to thank Him when I have done, 
Mr. Wilder, for all your piety. May be y«)ur (^od up in 
London has no time to listen to the working man. Tm told 
He is a wealthy God; but if [ic listens to what 1 tell Him, He 
will know more than ever He learned in KLensington. 

Harness. Come, R(»bcits, you have your own (lod. 
Respect the God of otlier men. 

Roberts. That’s right, sir. We have another God down 
here; I doubt He is rather different t{» Mr. Wilder’s. Ask 
Henry Thomas; he will tell you whether his CJod and Mr. 
Wilder’s arc the same. 

[Thomas lifts his hand^ and crones his heod as though to 
prophesy, 

Wanklin. For goodness’ sake, let’s keep to the point, 
Roberts. 

Roberts. I rather think it is the point, Mr. Wanklin. If 
you can get the God of Capital to walk thr»>»jgh the streets of 
Labour, and pay attention to wdut he set's, you’re a brighter man 
tlian 1 take you for, for all that you’re: a RadiOil. 

Anthony. Attend to me, Roberts! [Roberts is silent.] 
You arc here to speak for the men, as 1 am here to speak 
for the Board. [He looks slowly round.] 

[Wilder, Waniclin, and Scantlebury moke mcrements of 
uneasiness^ and Edgar gazes at the floor, ji faint smile comes on 
Harniss* face.] Now then, what is it f 
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Roberts. Right, sir ? [Throughout all that follows^ hi and 
Anthony look fixedly upon each other. Men and Directors 
show in their various ways suppressed uneasiness^ as though 
listening to words that they themselves would not have spoken,^ 
The men can’t afford to travel up to London; and they don’t 
trust you to believe what they say in black and white. They 
know what the post is [he darts a look at Underwood and 
Tench], and what Directors’ meetings are: “Refer it to the 
manager — let the manager advise us on the men’s condition. 
Can we sc]uecze them a little more?” 

Underwood. [/// a low voice] Don’t hit below the belt, 
Roberts! 

Roberts. Is it below the belt, Mr. Underwood? The 
men know. Wlieii 1 cime up to London, I told you the 
position straight. An’ what canic of it? I was told I didn’t 
know what I was talkin’ al>out. I can’t afford to travel up to 
I.ondon to be told that again. 

Anthony. What have you to say for the men ? 

Roberts. I have this to s;iy — and first as to their condition. 
Ye shall ’avc no need to go and aj>k your manager. Ye can’t 
scjucczc them any more, Kvery man of us is well-nigh starving. 
[d surprised murmur rises from the men. Roberts looks round.] 
Ye wonder why 1 tell yc that ? Every man of us is going short. 
We cin’t be no worse off than we’ve been tlusc weeks past. 
Ye needn’t think that ’oy w.iiting ye'll drive us to corne in. 
We’ll die first, the whole lot of us. The men have sent for 
ye to know, once and for all, whether yc .are going to grant them 
tlicir demands. I see the sheet of paper in the Secietary’s hand. 
['Eench moves nerious/y.] That’s it, I think, Mr. Tench. 
It’s not very large. 

Tench. [Xodding] Yes, 

Roberts. *1 here’s not one sentence of writing on that paper 
that we can do without, [y/ movement amongst the men. 
Roberts turns on them sharply] Isn’t that so?” [The men 
assent reluctantly. Anthony takes from Tench the paper and 
peruses it.] Not one single sentence. All those demands are 
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' fair. Wc have not asked anythip.<» that we arc not entitled 
to ask. What I said up in Lrmdon, I say again now: there 
is not anything on that piece of paper that a just nun should 
not ask, and a just man give. [J pause, 

Anthony. There is not one single demand on tliis paper 
that we will grant. 

[In the stir that follows on these words^ Roberts watches the 
Directors and Anthony the men, Wiioer gets up abruptly 
and goes over to the fire, 

Roberts. D’ye mean that ? 

Anthony. I do. 

[Wilder at the fire makes an emphatic mo^rement of disgust, 
Roberts. [Noting it^ with dry intensity] \c best know 
whether the condition of the Company any better tlian the 
condition of the men. [Scanning the Direct'as' faces.] Ye 
best know whether ye can afford your tyranny — but this I tell 
ye: If ye think tlie men will give way the Ic-ist part of an inch, 
ye’re making the worst mistake ye ever made. [lie fi.xes his eyes 
on ScANTLEBURY.] Ye think beciuse the Union is not support- 
ing us — more shame to it! — that we’ll be coming on our knees 
to you one fine morning. Ye think because the men have got 
their wives an’ families to think of — that it’s just a question of 
a week or two 

Anthony. It would be better if you did not speculate lo 
much on what we think. 

Roberts. Aye! It’s not much profit to us! I will say 
this for you, Mr. Anthony — ye know your own mind ! [Staring 
at Anthony.] I can reckon on ye! 

Anthony. [Ironically] I am obliged to you I 
Roberts. And I know mine. I tell ye this. The men 
will send their wives and families where the country will have 
to keep them; an’ they will starve so^mcr than give way. I 
advise ye, Mr. Anthony, to prepare yourself for the worst that 
can happen to your Company. We arc not so ignorant as you 
might suppose. Wc know the way the cat is jumping. Your 
poaition it not all that it might be — not exactly! 
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Anthony. Be good enough to allow us to judge of our 
position for ourselves. Go back, and reconsider your own, 

Roberts, foncard] Mr. Anthony, you are not a 

young man now; from the time tliat I remember anything ye 
have been an enemy to every man that has come into your works. 
I don t iKiy that yeVe a mean man, or a cruel man, but vc’ve 
grudged them the s;iy of any word in their own fate. Ve’ve 
fought them down four times. I’ve heard ye say ye love a 
fight— mark my words— ye’re fighting the last fight ye’ll ever 
figlit ench touches Roberts’ sleeve, 

Underwood. Roberts! Roberts! 

Roberts. Roberts! Roberts! I mustn’t speak my mind to 
the Chairman, but the Chairman may speak his mind to mcl 

Wilder. What are tilings coming to.^ 

Anthony, {llith a grim smile at Wilder] Go on, 
Roberts; Siiy what you like. 

Roberts. [After a pause\ 1 have no more to say. 

Anthony. 'I'lie meeting stands adjourned to five o’clock. 

Wanklin. [In a low voice to Underwood] We shall never 
settle anything like this, 

Roberts. [Hitingly] We thank the Chairman and Board of 
Directors for their gracious hearing. 

[He moves towards the door; the men cluster together stupefied; 
then Rous, throxvmg up his heady passes Roberts and goes out 
1 he others follow. ^ 

Roberts, [tilth his hand on the door—maliciously\ Good 
day gentlemen ! [He goes out. 

I i ars kss [/; omcally] I congratulate you on the Conciliatory 

spirit that s been displayed. With your permission, gentlemen, 

I 11 ^ with vou again at half-p.ist five. Good morning! 

[He Ixnvs slight ly^ rests his eyes on Anthony, who returns his 
stare unmoved^ and., followed ly Underwood, out. There 

Underwood reappears in the 

WiLDiR. [tVith emphatic disgust] Well! 

[The double doers are opened. 
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Enid. [Standing in the doortcay] Lunch is ready. 

[Edgar, getting up abruptly^ iCidks out past his sister. 

Wilder. Coming to lunch, Scanriobury? 

ScANTLEBURY. [Rising heavi/y] I suppose so, I suppose so. 
It’s the only thing we can do. 

[They go out through the double d^iors. 

Wanklin. [In a low voice] Do you really ir.e.ui to tight to 
a finish, Chairman? [Amiiony nods. 

Wanklin. Take care! The essence of things i ? to know 
I when to stop. [Anthony docf not answer. 

Wanklin. [f^ery gravely] 'Ihis way disaster lies, 'fhe 
ancient Trojans were fools to your father, Mis. Underwcnid. 

[//. goes out through the double doors, 

Enid. I want to speak to father, Frank. 

[U N der WOOD follows Wa N K LI N out. 'F K N c H , passing round 
the tahle,^ is restoring order to the scattered pens and papers, 

Enid. Aren’t you coming. Dad? 

[Anthony shakes his head. F.nid looks mea)nn:^ly at 'Fench. 

Enid. Won't you go and have some lunch, Mr. I ench. 

Tench. [ITith papers in his hand] 1 hank you, ma’am, 
thank you! [lie goes slo^vly^ looking back. 

Enid. [Shutting the doors] I do hope it’s settled, father! 

Anthony. No! 

Enid. [Very disappointed] Oh! Haven’t you done any- 
thing? [Anthony shakes his head. 

Enid. Frank says they all want to come to a compromise, 
really, except that man Roberts. 

Anthony. / don’t. 

Enid. It’s such a horrid position for us. If you were the 
wife of the manager, and lived down here, and saw it all. You 
can’t realize, Dad! 

Anthony. Indeed? 

Enid. We sec all the distress. You remember my maid 
Annie, who married Roberts? [Anthony nods.] It’i lo 
^wretched, her heart’s weak; since the strike began, she hasn t 
even been getting proper food. I know it for a fact, father. 
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Aktmomv. Give her what «hc wuim, poor worrunl 

Enid. Roberts won't let her take anything from us, 

Anthony. [Staring hefon him] I can't be answerable for 
the n»en’s obstinacy. 

Enid. 'I hcyVc all suffering. Father! Do stop it, for my 
take! 

Anthony. [It'ith a keen look at her] You don't understand, 
my dear. 

Enid. If I were on the Board, I’d do something. 

Anthony. What would vou do^ 

Enid. It's because you can’t bear to give way. It's so 

Anthony. Well.^ 

Enid. S<» unnecess.try. 

Anthony, What do you know about necessity? Read 
your novels, pl.iy yvmr music, t.ilk \our t.ilk, but don't try and 
tell .*>1/ what’s at the b<Utom of a s»rug :Ic like this. 

Enid. I live down here, and sec it. 

Anthony. What d'you imagine stands between you and 
your class and tlu*se men th.it you're so sorry for ? 

Enid. [CclMy] I don’t know what you mean, father. 

Anthony. In a few years you and vour children would be 
down in the condition tlu v’re in, but for tlur^c who have the 
cyei to s<.T thinp as they arc and the backhiuic to stand up for 
themselves. 

Enid. You don't know the state the men arc in. 

Anthony. I know it well ciumgh. 

Enid. You don't, father; if you did, you wouldn’t 

Anthony. It’s you who don't know the simple facts of the 
position. What s«)rt of mercy do you suppose you'd get if no 
one sttxxl between you and the continual demands of labour? 
This sort of mercy — [he puts his hand up to his throat and squeezes 
it]. First W'ould go your sentiments, my dear; then your 
culture, and your comforts would be going all the time! 

Enid. I don't believe in barriers l^twcen classes. 

Anthony. You*^-don't*—*bclieye— in— harriers— -between w 
the claMS? 
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Enid. [ColMy] And I don’t know what that has to do with 
this question. 

Anthony. It will take a generation or two for you to 
understand. 

Enid. It’s only you and Roberts, father, and you know it! 
[Anthony thrusts out his loxLtr Hp.^ It’ll ruin the Company. 

Anthony. Allow me to judge of that. 

Enid. [Resentfully'\ I won’t stand by and let poor Annie 
Roberts suffer like this! And think of the children, father! I 
warn you. 

Anthony. \lVith a grim smiif] What do you propose to do ? 

Enid. That’s my affair. [.\nthony ort/y looks at her. 

Enid. [In a chunged voice^ stroking his sleeve] Faiher, you 
Inow you oughtn’t to have this strain on you — you know what 
Dr. Fisher luiid! 

Anthony. No old man can afford to listen to old women. 

Enid. But you h*ive done enough, even if it really is such 
a nutter of principle with you. 

.Anthony. You think so? 

Enid. Don’t, Dad! [Her face works.] You — you might 
think of us ! 

Anthony. I am. 

Enid. It’ll break you down. 

Anthony. [Sloivly] .My dear, I am not going to funki 
you may rely tm that. 

[Re-enter Tench xrith papers; he glances at them.^ then 
plucking up courage. 

Tench. Beg pardon, .Madtm, I think I’d rath»-r sec these 
papers were di<;pos<*d ot before I get my lunch. 

[Enid, after an impatient glance at him^ looks at her father ^ 
turns suddenly.^ and goes into the drawing-room. 

Tench. [Holding the papers and a pen to Anthony, very 
nervously] Would you sign these for me, please sir? 

[Anthony takes the pen and signs. 

• Tinch. [Standingwith a sheet of Ihtting-paper behind Edgar ’ s 
rAtffV, hepns speaking nervously] I owe my posiuon to you, sir. 
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Awthowy. Well f 

Tinch. I’m obliged to see everything that’s going on, sir; 
I— I depend upon the Company entirely. If anything were to 
happen to it, it’d be disastrous for me. [Anthony nods.’] And, 
of course, my wife’s just had another; and so it makes me doubly 
anxious just now. And the rates are really terrible down our 
way. 

Anthony, [lyith grim amusement] Not more terrible than 
they arc up mine. 

Tench. No, sir? [Fery nervously,] I know the Company 
means a great deal to you, sir. 

Anthony. It docs; I founded it. 

Tench. Yes, sir. If the strike goes on it’ll be very serious, 
I think the Directors arc beginning to realize that, sir. 

Anthony. [/rowV/y/Zy] Indeed? 

Tench. I know you hold very strong views, sir, and it’s 
always your habit to look things in the face; but I don’t think 
the Directors — like it, sir, now they — they sec it. 

Anthony. [GV.Wv] Nor you, it seems. 

Tench, the ghost of a smile] No, sir; of course I’ve 

got my children, and my wife’s delicate; in my position I have 
to think of these things. [Anthony nods.] It wasn’t that I 
was going to say, sir, if youMI excuse me [hesitates] 

Anthony. Out with it, then! 

Tench. 1 know — from my own f.uhcr, sir, that when you 
get on in life you do fed things dreadfully 

Anthony. [Almost paternally] Come, out with it. Tench 1 

Tench. 1 don’t lUe to say it, sir. 

Anthony. [«Srsm7yJ You must. 

Tench. [After a pause^ desperately bolting it out] I think 
the Directors arc going to throw you over, sir. 

Anthony. [jiW in silence] Ring the WII 

[Tench nervously rings the hell and stands by the fire. 

Tench. Excuse me s.iying such a thing. I vvas orsly 
thinking of you, sir. e 

[Frost esttertfram the hally he eomes to the foot of the tahloy and 
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' Mtt at AnthonY( Tinch ttvtrt hi$ ntrveunttt ^ arranging 
papers. 

Anthony. Bring me a whisky and soda. 

F ROST. Anything to eat, sir ? 

[Anthony shahs his head — Frost gees te the sideboard^ and 
prepares the drink. 

Tinch. [In a Im veite^ almost supplicating] If you could 
see your way, sir, it would be a great relief to my mind, it would 
indeed. [He looks up at Anthony, tvho has not monied.] It 
does make me so very anxious. I haven't slept properly for 
weeks, sir, and that’s a fact. 

[Anthony looks in his face^ then slowly shakes his head. 

Tinch. [Disheartened] No, sir? [He goes on arranging 
papers. Frost places the whisky and soda on a salver and puts 
it down by Anthony's right hand. He stands away, looking 
gravely at Anthony. 

Frost. Nothing I an get you, sir ? [Anthony shakes hit 
head.] You’re aware, sir, of what the doctor said, sir ? 

Anthony. I am. 

[J pause. Frost suddenly moves closer to him, and speaks in 
a low voice. 

Frost. This strike, sirt puttin’ all this strain on you. 
Excuse me, sir, is it — is it worth it, sir? [Anthony mutters 
some words that are inaudible.] Very good, sir! 

[He turns and goes out into the hall — ^Tench snakes two 
attempts to speak; but meeting hit Chairman's gaze he drops his 
eyes, and turning dismally, he too goes out. Anthony is left 
alone. He grips the glass, tilts it, and drinks deeply; then sets it 
down with a deep and rumbling sigh, and leant back in hit chats . 

The curtain falls. 



ACT II 
SCENE I 

It is half-past thru. In the kitchen of Roberts’ cottage a meagre 
little fire is burning. The room is clean and tidy^ very barely 
furnished^ with a brick floor and white-washed walls^ much 
stained with smoke. There is a kettle on the fire. A door 
opposite the fireplace opens inwards from a snowy street. On 
the wooden table are a cup and saucer^ a teapot^ knife^ and plate 
of bread and cheese. Close to the fireplace in an old armchair,^ 
wrapped in a rug^ sits Mrs. Roberts, a thin and dark-haired 
woman about thirty-five^ with patient eyes. Her hair is not 
done upy but tied back with a piece of ribbon. By the fire^ too^ 
is Mrs. Yeo; a red-hairedy broad-faced person. Sitting near 
the table is Mrs. Rous, an old ladyy ashen-whit ey with silver 
hair; by the doory standingy as if about to gOy is Mrs. Bulgin, 
a little pahy pinched-up woman. In a chairy with her elbows 
resting on the table and her face resting in her handsy sits 
Madoi Thomas, a good-looking girly of twenty-twoy with high 
eheek-bonesy deep-set eyeSy and darky untidy hair. She is 
listening to the talk but she neither speaks nor moves, 

Mrs. Yio. So he give me a sixpence, and that’s the first 
bit o’ money / seen this week. There an’t much ’cat to this 
fire. Come and warm yersetf, Mrs. Rous, you’re lookin’ as 
white as the snow, you are. 

Mrs. Rous. — placidly] Ah! but the winter my 

old man was took was the proper winter. Seventy-nine that 
was, when none of you was hardly born — not Madge Thomas, 
nor Sue Bulgin, [Looking at them in turn.] Annie Roberts, 
'ow old were you, dear ? 

Mrs. Rourts. Seven, Mrs. Rous. 

1 * 
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Mrs. Rous. Seven — well therM A tiny little thing! 

Mrs. Yio. [Jggnssivily] Well, I was ten / 

remembers it 

Mrs. Rous. [Pheidiy] The Company hadn*t been started 
three years. Father was workin* on the acid that’s ’ow he got 
’is pisoned leg. I kep’ sayin’ to *im “Father, you’ve got a 
pisoned leg.’’ “Well,’’ *e said, “Mother, pison or no pison, I 
can’t afford to go a-layin* up.” An’ two days after he was on ’is 
back, and never got up again. It was Providence! There 
wasn’t none o’ these Compensation Acts then. 

Mrs. Yro. Ye hadn’t no strike that winter! [IVith grim 
humour,] This winter’s ’ard enough for me. Mrs. Roberts, 
you don’t want no ’arder winter, do you? Wouldn’t seem 
natural to ’ave a dinner, would it, Mrs. Bulgin ? 

Mrs. Bulgin. We’ve had bread and tea last four days. 

Mrs. Y so. Y ou got that F riday’s laundry job ? 

Mrs. Bulgin. [DispiritiJ/y] They said they’d give it me, 
but when I went last Friday, they were full up. f got to go 
again next week. 

Mrs. Y lo. Ah ! There’s too many after that. I send Yeo 
out on the ice to put on the gentry’s skates an’ pick up what ’e 
can. Stops ’im from broodin’ about the ’ouse. 

Mrs. Bulgin. [In a dtsolatiy matter^cffact void] Leavin’ 
out the men — it’s bad enough with the children. I keep ’em 
in bed, they don’t get so hungry when they’re not running about} 
but they’re that restless in b^ they worry your life out 

Mrs. Y lo. You’re lucky they’re all so small. It’s the goin* 
to school that makes ’em ’ungry. Don’t Bulgin give you 
uNythin’ ? 

Mrs. Bulgin. [Shaha her heady iheny at though by after^ 
thought] Would if he could, I s’pose. 

Mrs. Yeo. [Sardonically] What! ’Aven’t ’e got no shares 
in the Company ? 

Mrs. Rous. [Rising with tremendous cheerfulness] Well, 
good-bye, Annie Roberts, I’m going along home. 

Mrs. Roberts. Stay an* have a cup of tea, Mrs. Rous? 
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Mrs. Rous, [lyiih the faintest smile] Robcrts’ll want ’is tea 
when he comes in. I’ll just go an’ get to bed; it’s warmer there 
than anywhere. [5A# moves very shakily towards the door, 

Mrs. Yio. [Rising and giving her an arm] Come on, 
Mother, take my arm; we’re ^1 goin’ the same way. 

Mrs. Rous. [Taking the arm] Thank you, my dearies! 

[They go out^ followed by Mrs. Bulgin. 

Madge. [Moving for the first time] There, Annie, you see 
that! I told George Rous, Don’t think to have my company 
till you’ve made an end of all this trouble. You ought to be 
ashamed,” I said, ”with your own mother looking like a ghost, 
and not a stick to put on the fire. So long as you’re able to fill 
your pipes, you’ll let us starve.” ‘T’ll take my oath, Madge,” 
he said, ‘‘Tve not had smoke nor drink these three weeks!” 
“Well, then, why do you go on with it ?” “I can’t go back on 
Roberts!” • . . That’s it! Roberts, always Roberts! They’d 
all drop it but for him. When he talks it’s the devil that comes 
into them. [A silence, Mrs. Roberts makes a movement of 
pain.] Ah! Tou don’t want him beaten! He’s your man. 
With everybody like their own shadows! [SAr makes a gesture 
tofvards Mrs. Roberts.] If Rous wants me he must give up 
Roberts. If he gave him up — they all would. They’re only 
waiting for a lead. Father’s against him — they’re all against 
him in their hearts. 

Mrs. Roberts. You won’t beat Roberts! [They look silently 
at each other,] 

MAr)GB. Won’t I? The cowards — when their own mothers 
and their own children don’t know where to turn. 

Mrs. Roberts. Madge! 

Madge. [Looking searchingly at Mrs. Roberts] I wonder 
he can lookysn in the face. squats before the /r/, xvith her 
hands out to the flame,] Harness is here again. They’ll have to 
make up their mind^ to-day, 

Mrs. Roberts. [/« a softy sloiv voicey with a slight If^est- 
country ^irrr] Roberts will never give up the fumacemen and 
engineers. ’Twouldn’t be right. 
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Madci. You can’t deceive me, It’t just his pride. 

tapping at the doer is heard^ the women ttim as Es id enters^ 
She wears a round fur cap^ and a jacket of sqsdrreVs fur. She 
closes the door behind her, 

Enid. Can I come in, Annie ? 

Mrs. Roberts. [Flinching] Miss Enid! Give Mrs. Under- 
wood a chair, Madge. 

[Madge gives Enid the chair she has been sitting on, 

Enid. Thank you! 

Enid. Are you anv better ? 

Mrs. Roberts. Yes, M’m; thank you, M*m. 

Enid. [Looking at the sullen Madge as though requesting her 
departure] Why did you send back the jelly ? I call that really 
wicked of you! 

Mrs. Roberts. Thank you, M’m, I’d no need for it 

Enid. Of course! It was Roberts’ doing, wasn’t it ? How 
can he let all this suffering go on amongst you ? 

Madge. [Suddenly] What suffering ? 

Enid. [Sserprised] I beg your pardon! 

Madge. Who said there was suffering? 

Mrs. Roberts. Madge? 

Madge. [Throwing her shawl over her head] Please to let ui 
keep ourselves to ourselves. We don’t want you coming here 
and spying on us. 

Enid. [Confronting her^but without rising] I didn’t speak to you. 

Madge. {In a low^ fierce voice] Keep your kind feelings to 
yourself. You think you can come amongst us, but you’re 
mistaken. Go back and tell the Manager that 

Enid. [Stonily] This is not your house. 

Madge. [Turning to the door] No, it is not my house; keep 
clear of my house, Mrs. Underwood. 

[She goes out, Enid taps her fingers on the table, 

Mrs. Roberts. Please to forgive Madge Thomas, M’m; 
she’s a bit upset to-day. [A pause, 

Enid. [Looking at her] Oh, I think they’re so stupid^ all of 
them. 
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Mm. Roberts, [ff'ith a faint milt] Y es, M’m. 

Enid. Is Roberts out ? 

Mrs. Roberts. Yes, M’m. 

Enid. It is hit dmgy that they don’t come to an agreement. 

Now isn’t it, Annie ? . • 

Mrs. Roberts. [Softlyy with her eyes on Enid, and moving 

the fingers of one hand continually on her breast] They do say that 
your father, M’m 

Enid. My father’s getting an old man, and you know what 
old men are. 

Mm. Roberts. I am sorry, M’m. ^ 

Enid. [More softly] I don’t expect to feel sorry, Annie. 

I know it’s his fault as well as Roberts’. 

Mrs. Roberts. I’m sorry for anyone that gets old, M mj 
it’s dreadful to get old, and Mr. Anthony was such a fine old 
man I always used to think. ^ 

Enid. [Impulsively] He always liked you, don t you 
remember ? Look here, Annie, what can 1 do ? I do so want 
to know. You don’t get what you ought to have. [Going to 
the firty she tabes the kettle «/, and looks f^ coals.] And you’re 
so naughty sending back the soup and things! 

Mrs. Roberts. [bFith a faint smlt] Yes, M’m ? 

Enid. [Resentfully] Why, you haven’t even got coals ? 

Mrs. Roberts. If you please, M’m, to put the kettle on 
again} Roberts won’t have long for his tea when he comes in. 
He’s got to meet the men at four. 

Enid. [Putting the kettle on] That means he’ll lash them 
into a fury again. Can’t you stop his going, Annie? [Mm. 
Ronicn smiles ironically.] Have you tried ? [A silence.] Does 
he know how ill you are? 

Mrs. Roberts. It’s only my weak ’eart. Mm. 

Enid. You used to be so well when you were with us. 
Mm. Roberts. [Stifening] Roberts is always good 

to me. , , . 

Enid. But you ought to have everything you want, and you 

have nothing] 
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Mm. Roberts. [Jppielingfy] They tell me 1 don’t look 
like a dyin* wonun ? 

Enid. Of course you don’t} if you could only have 

proper Will you see my doctor if I send him to you / I’m 

sure he’d do you good. 

Mm. Roberts. [IfV/A faint wtitioning] Yes, M’m. 

Enid. Madge Thomas oughtn’t to come here} she onl^ 
excites you. As if I didn’t know what suffering there is 
amongst the men! I do feel for them dreadfully, but you know 
they havi gone too far. 

Mrs. Roberts. [Continually moving fur fingers] 7'hcy say 
there’s no other way to get better wages, M’m. 

Enid. [Earnestly] But, Annie, that’s why the Union won’t 
help them. My husband’s very sympathetic widi the men, but 
he says they’re not underpaid. 

Mm. Roberts. No, M’m? 

Enid. I'hey never think how the Company could go on if 
we paid the wages they want. 

Mrs. Roberts. [IVitk an effort] But the dividends having 
been so big, M’m. 

Enid. [Taken aback] You all seem to think the shareholders 
arc rich men, but they’re not — most of them arc really no better 
off than working men. [Mrs. Roberts smiles.] They have to 
keep up appearances. 

Mrs. Roberts. Yes, M’m? 

Enid. You don’t have to pay rates and taxes, and 
a hundred other things that they do. If the men didn’t 
spend such a lot in drink and betting they’d be quite 
well off! 

Mrs. Roberts. They say, workin’ so hard, they must have 
some pleasure. 

Enid. But surely not low pleasure like that 

Mm. Roberts. [A little resentfully] Roberts never touches 
a drop; and he’s never had a bet in his life. 

Enid. Oh 1 but he’s not a com 1 mean he’s an engineer 

— « superior man. 
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Mm. Roberts. Yes, M’m. 
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Roberts says they’ve no 


chance of other pleasures. 

Enid. [Musing^ Of course, 
Mrs. Roberts. [H^ith a 


I know it’s hard. 
spici of malice"] And they say 


gentlefolk’s just as bad. , a • k..* 

Enid. [If'ith a mile] I go as far as most people, Annie, but 

you know, yourself, that’s nonsense. 

Mm. Roberts, [lyith painful fffort] A lot o the men 
never go near the Public} but even they do.i’t save but very 
little, and that goes if there’s illness. 

Enid. But they’ve got their clubs, haven’t they f ^ 

Mrs. Roberts. The clubs only give up to eighteen shillin s 
a week, M’m, and it’s not much amongst a family. Roberts says 
workin* folk have always lived from hand to mouth. Sixpence 
to-day is worth more than a shillin’ to-morrow, that s what they 


say. 

Enid. But that’s the spirit of gambling. 

Mm. Roberts. [fVith a sort of excitement] Roberts says a 
working man’s life is all a g.imblc, from the time ’e s born to the 
time *e dies. [Y.sid leans forwardy interested, Mrs. Roberts 
goes on with a growing excitement that culminates in the personal 
feeling of the last words.] He says, M’m, that when a working 
man’s baby is born, it’s a tos>-up from breath to breath whether 
It (ver draws another, and so on all is lifcj an when he comes 
to be old, it’s the workhouse or the grave. He say^ that without 
a man is very near, and pinches and stints ’imself and ’is 
children to save, there can’t be neither surplus nor security. 
I'hat’s why he wouldn’t have no children [she sinks back]^ not 
tliough I wanted them. 

Enid. Yes, yes, I know! 

Mrs, Robirts. No, you don’t, M’m. You’ve got your 
children, and you’ll never need to trouble for them. 

Enid. [Gently] You oughtn’t to be talking so much, Annie. 
[TA/if, in spite of herself] But Roberts was paid a lot of money, 
wasn’t he, for discovering that process ? 

Mm. RoBERTi. [Oif the defensive] All Roberts’ savin’s have 
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gone. He’s always looked forward to this strike. He !ci>*s he’s 
no right to a farthing when the others arc tu6fcring. so 

with all o’ them! ^mc don’t seem to care no more than that — 
so long as they get their own. 

Enid. I don’t see how they can be expected to when they’re 
suffering like this. [In a changed voiceA But Roberts ought 
to think o{you\ It’s all terribicl The kettle’s boiling. Shall 
I make the tea? [She takes the teapot^ and seeing tea there^ 
pours water into it.] Won’t you have a cup ? 

Mrs. Roberts. No, thank you, M’m. is listening^ as 

though for footsteps.] I’d sooner you didn’t sec Roberts, M’m, 
he gets so wild. 

Enid. Oh! but I must, Annie; I’ll be quite calm, I promise. 

Mrs. Roberts. It’s life an’ death to him, M’m. 

Enid. [Fery gently] I’ll get him to talk to me outside, we 
won’t excite you. 

Mrs. Roberts. [Faintly] No, M’m. 

[She gives a violent start. Roberts has come in^ unseen. 

Roberts. [Remoxnng his hat — with subtle mockery] Beg 
pardon for coming in; you’re engaged with a lady, I see. 

Enid. Can I speak to you, Mr. Roberts? 

Roberts. Whom have 1 the pleasure of addressing. Ma’am ? 

Enid. But surely you know me! I’m Mrs. Underwood. 

Roberts. [IFith a bow of malice] The daughter of our 
chairman. 

Enid. [Earnestly] I’ve come on purpose to speak to you; 
will you come outside a minute ? [She looks at Mrs. Roberts. 

Roberts. [Hanging up his hat] I have nothing to say, Ma’am. 

Enid. But I must speak to you, please. 

[5A/ moves towards the door^ 

Roberts. [PFith sudden venom] I have not the time to listen! 

Mrs. Roberts. David! 

^Enid. Mr. Roberts, please\ 

Roberts. [Taking off his overcoat] I am sorry to disoblige 
a lady — Mr. Anthony’s daughter. 

Enid. [fFaveringj then with sudden decision] Mr. Robertt, 
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I know you’ve another meeting of the mem [Robirts bows,'] 
I came to appeal to you. Please, please try to come to some 
compromise; give way a little, if it’s only for your own sakesi 

Roberts. [Speaking to himself] The daughter of Mr Anthony 
begs me to give way a little, if it’s only for our own sakes. 

Enid. For everybody’s sake; for your wife’s sake. 

Roberts. For my wife’s sake, for everybody’s sake — for 
the sake of Mr. Anthony. 

Enid. Why are you so bitter against my father? He has 
never done anything to you. 

Roberts. Has he not ? 

Enid. He can’t help his views, any more than you can help 
yours. 

Roberts. I really didn’t know that I had a right to views! 

Enid. He’s an old man, and you 

[Seeing his eyes fixed on her^ she stops, 

Roberts, [ll ithout raising his voice] If I saw Mr. Anthony 
going to die, and I could save him by lifting my hand, 1 would 
not lift the little finger of it. 

Enid. You — you [5Ar stops again,, biting her lips, 

Roberts, I would not, and that’s flat! 

Enid. [Coldly] You don’t mean what you say, and you 
know it! 

Roberts. I mean every word of it. 

Enid. Hut why? 

Roberts. [H ith a flash] Mr. Anthony stands for tyrannyl 
That’s why! 

Enid. Nonsense! 

[Mrs. Roberts makes a movement as if to rise, but sinks back 
in her chair, 

Enid. [// ith an impetuous movement] Annie I 

Roberts. Please not to touch my wife! 

Enid. [Recoiling with a sort of horror] I believe — you arc mad. 

Roberts. The house of a madman then is not the fit place 
for a lady. 

Enid. I’m not afraid of you. 
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Roberts. [Botving] I would not cxpca the cUughtcr o( 
Mr. Anthony to be afraid. Mr. Anthony is not a coward like 
the rest of them. 

Enid. [Sud/ienfy] I suppose you think it brave^ then, to go 
on with this struggle. 

Roberi'S. Does Mr. Anthony think it brave to fight against 
women and children? Mr. Anthony is a rich m.in, I believe) 
does he think it brave to fight against those who haven’t a penny ? 
Docs he think it brave to set children crying with hunger, an’ 
women shivering with cold ? 

Enid. [Putting up her hand^ at though warding off a blow] 
My father is acting on his principles, and you know it 1 

Roberts. And so am 1 1 

Enid. You hate us; and you can’t bear to be beaten. 

Roberts. Neither can Mr. Anthony, for all that he may say. 

Enid. At any rate you might have pity on your wife. 

[Mrs. Roberts, who has her hand pressed to her hearty takes 
it away^ and tries to calm her breathing. 

Roberts. Madam, I have no more to say. 

[He takes up the ioaf. There is a knock at the door^ and 
Underwood comes in. He stands looking at them^ Enid tusms 
to him.^ then seems undecided, 

Underwood. Enid! 

Roberts. [Ironically] Ye were not needing to come for 
your wife, Mr. Underwood. VVe arc not rowdies. 

Underwood. I know that, Roberts. I hope Mrs. Roberts is 
better. [Roberts turns away without answering.] Come, Enid ! 

Enid. I make one more appeal to you, Mr. Roberts, for the 
sake of your wife. 

Roberts. [With polite malice] If I might advise ye. Ma’am 
— make it for the sake of your husband and your father. 

[Enid, suppressing a retorty goes out. Underwood opens the 
door for her and follows. Roberts, going to the firey holds out Us 
hands to the dying glow. 

Roberts. How goes it, my girl ? Feeling better, arc you ? 
[Mrs. Roberts smiles faintly. He brings his overcoat and 
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wraps it round her.] [Looting at kh watch.] Ten minutes to 
four! [As though inspired.] I’ve seen their feces, there s no 

fight in them, except for that one old robber. ^ , 

Mas. Roberts. Won’t you stop and eat, David r You ve 

’ad nothing all day! . , ^ 

Roberts. [Putting his hand to hts throat] Can t swallow till 

those old sharks are out o’ the town. [He walks up and do^.] 

1 shall have a bother with the men— there’s no heart in them, 
the cowards. Blind as bats, they are— can’t see a day before 
their noses. 

Mrs. Roberts. It’s the women, David. 

Roberts. Ahl So they say! They can remember the 
women when their own bellies sp<ak! The women never stop 
them from the drink; but from a little suffering to themselves in 
a sacred cause, the women stop them fast enough. 

Mrs. Roberts. But think o’ the children, David. 

Roberts. Ahl If they will go breeding themselves for 

slaves, without a thought o’ the future o’ them they breed 

Mrs. Roberts. [Gasping] That’s enough, David; don’t 
begin to talk of that— I won’t— I can’t 

Roberts. [Srari'n^ at Arr] Now, now, my girl! ^ 
Mrs. Roberts. [Breathlessly] No, no, David — I won t! 
Roberts. There, there! Come, come! That’s right. 
[Bitterly.] Not one penny will they put by for a day like this. 
Not they! Hand to mouth— Gad!— I know them! They’ve 
broke my heart. There was no holdin’ them at the start, but 
now the pinch ’as come. . 

Mrs. Roberts. How can you expect it, David f They re 
not made of iron. 

Roberts. Expect it ? Wouldn’t I expect what I would do 

mcselff Wouldn’t I starve an’ rot rather than give in ? What 
one man can do, another can. 

Mrs. Roberts. And the women? 

Roberts. This is not women’s work. 

Mrs. Roberts. [ITtih a fash of malice] No, the women 
may die for all you care. That’s their work. 
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Robirts. [jivettlng his ey^s] Who talks of dying? No 

one will die till we have beaten these [Hi mats ha eyes 

agatHy and again turns his atuay, Exdtediy.] This is what I *ve 
been waiting for all these months. To get the old robbers down, 
and send them home again without a farthin*s worth o* change. 
Tve seen their faces, I tell you, in the valley of the shadow of 
defeat. [He goes to the peg and takes dotvn his hat. 

Mrs. Roberts. [Fo//otving with her eyes — softly] Take your 
overcoat, David; it must be bitter cold. 

Roberi'S. [Coming up to her — his eyes are furtive] No, no! 
There, there, stay quiet and warm. I won’t be long, my 
girl! 

Mrs. Roberts. [/fVM soft bitterness] You’d better take it. 

[iSAr lifts the coat. But Roberts puts it back^ and wraps it 
round her. He tries to meet her eyeSy but cannot. Mrs. Roberts 
stays huddled in the coaty her eyeSy that follow him about y are half 
maliciouSy half yearning. He looks at his watch againy and turns to 
go. In the doorway he meets Jan Thomas, a boy of ten in clothes 
too big for Aim, carrying a penny whistle. 

Roberts. Hallo, boy! 

[He goeSy Jan stops xvithin a yard of Mrs. Roberts, and stares 
at her without a word. 

Mrs. Roberts. Well, Jan! 

Jan. Father’s coming; sister Madge is coming. 

[He sits at the tabhy and fidgets with his whistle; he blows 
three vague notes ; then imitates a cuckoo. 

[There is a tap on the door. Old 'Fiiomas comes in. 

Thomas. A very coot tay to you, Ma’am. It is pcitcr 
that you are. 

Mrs. Roberts. Thank you, Mr. Thomas. 

Thomas. [Nervously] Roberts in ? 

Mrs. Roberts. Just gone on to the meeting, Mr. Thomas. 

Thomas. [IVith reliefy becoming talkative] This is fery 
unfortunate, look you! I came to tell him that we must make 
terms with London. It is a fery great pity he is gone to the 
meeting. He will be kicking against the pricks, I am thinking. 
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[Half riting] He’ll never give In, Mr. 


Mm. Robmts. 

^Thomas. You must not be fretting, that is ve^ pat for you. 
Look vou, there iss hardy any mans for sup^rting mm mw, 

Klen’gineers and George kus. [S.Wy.] Th.».«.lce » 

no longer coing with Chapel, look you ! I have listen^ carefully, 
an’ I have talked with her. [Jan W«or.] Sstl I don’t care what 
th’ othets say, 1 say that CAapel means us to be stopping the 
trouble, that is what I make of her} and it is my opinion that 
this it the fery best thing for all of us. If it wasn t my opinion, 

1 ton’t say— but it is my opinion, look you. 

Mm. kaiRTS. [Trying ta suppress her excitement] I don t 

know what’ll come to Roberts, if you give in. 

Thomas. It iss no disgrace whateffer! All that a mortal man 
coult do he hast tone. It iss against Human Nature he has gone; 
fcrv natural— any man may to that; but Chapel has s^ken and 
he must not co against her. [Jan tmtatesthe 

Ton’t make that squeaking! [Getng to the door.] Here iss my 
laughter come to sit with you. A fery goot day, Ma am— no 

fretting — rememper! * l- 

[Madob comet in and stands at the open dooTy watehsng the 

^^'^Maoob. You’ll be late. Father; they’re beginning. [She 
catches him by the sleeve.] For the love of God, stand up to him. 

Father— this timel . j., 

Thomas. [Detaching his sleeve vstth digmty] Leave me to do 

what’s proper, girl! , 

[He goes out, Madob, in the centre of the open doorwapy slowly 

moves iny as though before the approach of someone. 

Rous. [Appearing in the doorway] Madge! [Madgi standi 
vnth her back to Mbs. Roberts, staring at him With her heaa 

up and her hands behind her. 

Rous. [mohasafiercechstractedlook]yiz^g)s\ Imgoing 
to the meeting. [Madob, without movingy smles contemptuously.] 
D’ye hear me ? [TAvy speak in guick low voseet. 

Madob. I hear! Go, and kill your own Mother, if you must 
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[Rous sews her by both her arms. She stands rigid^ fuith her 
head bent back. He releases her^ and he too stands motionless, 

Rous. I swore to stand by Roberts. 1 swore that! Ye 
want me to go hack on what Tve sworn. 

Madge. \lVith slow soft moebery] You arc a pretty lover! 

Rous. Madge I 

Madge. [Smiling] I*vc heard that lovers do what their girls 
ask them — [J an sounds the cuckoo* s notes ] — but that’s not truc^ 
it seems! 

Rous. You’d make a blackleg of me! 

Madge. [With her eyes half -closed] Do it for me! 

Rous. [Dashing his hand across his brow] Damn! I can’t I 

Madge. [Swsftly] Do it for me! 

Rous. [Through his teeth] Don’t play the wanton with me! 

Madge. [With a movement of her hand toxvards Jan — 
(luick and lav] I’d do that to get the children bread! 

Rous. [In a fierce whisper] Oh, Madge! 

Madge. [With soft mockery] Butyei/ can’t break your word 
with me! 

Rous. [With a choke] I'hen, Begod, I can! 

[/// turns and rushes off. 

[Madge stands with a faint smile on her face y looking after him. 
She moves to the table. 

Madge. I have done for Roberts! 

[She sees that Mrs. Roberts has sunk back in her chair. 

Madge. [Running to her^ and feeling her hands] You’re as 
cold as a stone! You want a drop of brandy. Jan, run to the 
“Lion”; say I sent you for Mrs. Roberts. 

Mrs. Roberts. [With a feeble movement] I’ll just sit quiet, 
Madge. Give Jan — his — tea. 

Madge. [Giving Jan a slice of bread] There, ye little rascal. 
Hold your piping. [Going to the fir e^ she kneels.] It’s going out 

Mrs. Roberts. [With a faint smile] ’Tis all the same! 

[Jan begins to blow his whistle. 

Madge. Tsht! Tsht! — you [Jan stops. 

Mrs. Roberts. [Smiling] Let ’im play, Madge. 
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Madcb. [On her knees at the fire^ listening^ Waiting an 
waiting. Tvc no with it; waiting an’ waiting that s 

what a woman has to do! Can you hear them at it — I can! 

[67.V leans her elloxvs on the tahUy and her chin on her hands, 
Hehind /i/r, Mrs. Roberts leans fonvardy ui/h painful and 
growing excitement y as the iounJs of the stslken* meeting come in. 

The Ltd/ tain falls. 


SCKNE 11 

It is past four. In a greVy failing lighty an open muddy space is 
crenvdtd tuith workmen. Beyondy divided jrom it iy a barbed^ 
wire fencey is the raised towing-path of a canaly on which is 
moored a barge. In the distance are marshes and snow-covered 
hills. The IT or ks' ” high wall runs ft cm the canal across the 
open spacfy and in the angle of this wall is a rude platform cf 
barrels and boards. On i/, liAKNkss is standing. Robek is, 
a little apart from the ctowdy leans his back against the wall. 
On the raised towing-path two bargemen lounge and smoke 
indifferently, 

Harness, [lidding out his hand] Well, spoken to you 
straight. If I speak till to-morrow I c.in’t s.iy more. 

Jaoo. [A Jar ky salloWy Spanish-looking marty with a shorty thin 
beard] Mister, want to ask you! Can tlicv get blacklegs? 

Bin gin. [Afenacing] Let ’em try. 

[There are savage murmurs from the crotvd. 
Brown. [Around-faced man] Where could they get ’em then ? 
Evans. [A small restlessy harassed marty with a fighting face] 
Fhcrc s always blacklegs; it’s the nature of 'em. There’s alwap 
men that’ll save their own skins. 

[Another savage murmur. There is a movementy and old 
T HOW My joining the croxvJy takes his stand in front. 

Harness. [Holding up his hand] 'I hey can’t get them. But 
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that won’t help you. Now, men, be reasonable. Your 
demands would have brought on us the burden ot* a do^en strikes 
at a time when we were not prepareii for them. I he Uniotu 
live by Justice, not to one, but all. Any f.tir m.in will tril you 
— you were ill-advised! I don’t say you go um hr for th.u 
which you’re entitled to, but you’re going too far for the 
momenti you’ve dug a pit for yourselves. Arc you to stay 
there, or arc you to climb out ? Come! 

Lewis. [J cUah-cut Welshman tvith a dark moustache] 
You’ve hit it. Mister! Which is it to be ? 

not her movement in the eroxvd^ and Rous, coming quickly ^ 
takes his stand next 1'iiomas. 

Harness. Cut your demands to the right pattern, and we’ll 
see you through; refuse, and don’t expect me to waste iny time 
coming down here again. I’m not the sort that speaks at 
random, as you ought to know by this time. If you’re the 
sound men I take you for — no matter who advisers you against it 
— [he fixes his eyes on RobkktsJ you’ll make up yo\ir minds to 
come in, and trust to us to get your terms. Which is it to be f 
Hands together, and victory— or — the starvation you’ve got 
now ? [v/ prolonged murmur from the crowd, 

Jago. [Sullenly] Talk about what you know. 

Harness. [Lifting his voice above the murmur] Know? 
[With cold passion.] All that you’ve been through, my friend. 
I’ve been through — I was through it when I was no bigger than 
[pointing to a youth] that shaver there; the Unions then weren’t 
what they arc now. What’s made them strong? It’s hands 
together that’s made them strong. I’ve been through it all, 
1 tell you, the brand’s on my soul yet. I know what you’ve 
suffer^ — there’s nothing you can tell me that I don’t know; 
but the whole is greater ^an the part, and you arc only the part 
Stand by us, and we will stand by you. 

[Quartering them with his eyeSj he waits. The murmuring 
swells; the men form little groups. Green, Bulgin, and Lewis 
talk together. 

Lewis. Speaks very sensible, the Union chap. 
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Green. [Quietly] Ah\ if rdabccn/iV//«^</to,you’d’avc*eard 
sense these two months past. [The bargemen are seen laughing. 

Lewis. [Pointing] Look at those two blanks over the fence 
there! 

Bulgin. [IVith gloomy wolence] They’d best stop their 
cackle, or I’ll break their jaws. 

Jago. [Suddenly] You say the furnace men’s paid enough ? 

Harness. I did not say they were paid enough; I said they 
were paid as much as the furruce men in similar works elsewhere. 

Evans. That’s a lie. [Hubbub.] What about Harper’s ? 

Harness. [With cold irony] You may look at home for lies, 
iny man. Harper’s shifts arc longer, the pay works out the same. 

Henry Rous. [A dark edition of his brother George] Will ye 
support us in double pay overtime Saturdays P 

Harness. Yes, we will. 

Jaoo. What have ye done with our subscriptions ? 

Harness. [Coldly] I have told you what we will do with them. 

Evans. Ah! willy it’s always will! Ye’d have our mates 
desert us. [Hubbub. 

Bulgin. [Shouting] Hold your row! 

[Evans looks round angrily. 

Harness. [Lifting his voice] Those who know their right 
hands from their lefts know that the Unions are neither thieves 
nor traitors. I’ve said my say. Figure it out, my lads; when 
you want me you know where I shall be. 

[/// jumps downy the crowd gives wayy he passes through themy 
and goes away, A bargeman looks after himy jerking his pipe with 
a derisive gesture. The men close up in groupsy and many looks 
are cast at Roberts, who stands alone against the wall, 

Evans. He wants ye to turn blacklegs, that’s what he wants. 
He wants ye to go back on us. Sooner than turn blackleg — I’d 
starve^ I would. 

Bulgin. Who’s talkin’ o’ blacklegs — mind what you’re 
saying, will you ? 

Blacksmith. [A youth uith yellow hair and huge arms] 
What about the women P 
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Evans. They can stand wlut we can stands 1 supposC|Can*t they f 

Blacksmith. Ye’ve no wife ? 

Evans. An’ don’t want one. 

Thomas. [^Raising his i/wV/J Aye! Give us the power to 
come to terms with London, lads. 

Davies. \A dark^ sloto-fly^ gloomy man] Go up the platform, 
if you got anything to say, go up an’ say it. 

[There are cries of Thomas T* He is pushed towards the 
platform; he ascends it with difficulty ^ and hares his hcad^ waiting 
for silence, A hush ! 

Red-haired Youth. [Suddenly] Coot old 'Fhomas! 

[A hoarse laugh; the bargemen exchange remarks; a hush 
agairtj and Thomas begins speaking, 

T HOMAS. We are all in the tepth together, and it iss Nature 
that has put us there. 

Henry Rous. It’s London put us there! 

Evans. It’s the Union. 

Thomas. It iss not London; nor it iss not the Union— it 
iss Nature. It iss no disgrace whateffer to a potty to give in to 
Nature. For this Nature iss a fery pig thing; it is pigger than 
what a man is. I'hcrc iss more years to my hett than to the hetl 
of any one here. It is fery pat, hH>lc you, this coing against 
Nature. It is pat to make other potties suffer, when there if 
nothing to pc cot py it. [A laugh. 1'homas angrily goes on,] 
What are ye laughing at ? It is pat, I say ! We arc fighting for 
a principle; there is nopotty that shall say I am not a peliever in 
principle. Putt when Nature says **No further,” then it is no 
coot snapping vour fingers in her face. 

[yf laugh from Roberts, and murmurs of approval.^ 
This Nature must pc humort. It it a man’s pisiness to pc pure, 
honest, just and merciful. That’s what Chapel tells you. [To 
Roberts, angrily.] And, look you, David Roberts, Chapel tells 
you ye can do that without coing against Nature. 

Jago. What about the Union ? 

Thomas. I ton’t trust the Union; they haf treated us like 
drt. “Do what we tell you,” said they. I haf peen capuin of 
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the furnace men twenty years, and I say to the Union — 
[excitedly^ — **Can you tell me ^en, as well as I can tell you, 
what iss ^e right wages for the work that these men do For 
fife and twenty years I haf paid my moneys to the Union and — 
[with great excitement^ — for nothings! What iss that but 
roguery, for all that this Mr. Harness says! [Murmurs, 

Evans. Hear, hear. 

Henry Rous. Get on with you! Cut on with it then! 

Thomas. Look you, if a man toes not trust me, am I coing 
to trust him ? 

Jaoo. That’s right. 

Thomas. Let them alone for rogues, and act for ourselves. 

[Murmurs, 

Blacksmith. That’s what we been doin’, haven’t we ? 

Thomas. [With increased excitement] I wass brought up to 
do for meself. I wass brought up to go without a thing, if I hat 
not moneys to puy it. There iss too much, look you, of doing 
things with other people’s moneys. We haf fought fair, and if 
we haf peen beaten, it iss no fault of ours. Gif us the power to 
make terms with London for ourself; if we ton’t succeed, I say 
it iss petter to take our peating like men, than to tie like togs, or 
hang on to others’ coat-uils to make them do our pusiness for us! 

Evans. [Muttering] Who wants to ? 

Thomas. [Craning] What’s that ? If I stand up to a potty, 
and he knocks me town, I am not to go hollering to other potties 
to help me; I am to stand up again; and if he knocks me town 
properly, I am to stay there, isn’t that right i [Laughter, 

Jago. No Union! 

Henry Rous. Union! [Others take up the shout, 

Evans. Blacklegs! 

[Buloin and the Blacksmith shake their fists at Evans. 

Thomas. [With a gesture] I am an old man, look you. 

[A sudden silence^ then murmurs agesin, 

Lewis. Olt fool, with his ’*No Union!” 

Buloin. Them furnace chapti For twopence I’d smith 
the facet o’ the lot of them. 
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Grein. If I’d ’t been listened to at the first—— 

T HOMAS. [IViping his hrnu] I’m cornin’ now to what I was 
Going to say 

Davies. [Muttering] An’ time too! 

Thomas. [So/emn/y] Chapel says: Ton’t carry on this 
strike! Put an end to it! 

Jago. That’s a lie! Chapel says go on! 

Thomas. [SeemfuJ/y] IntcctI I haf cars to my head. 

Red-haired Youth. Ah! long ones! [A laugh. 

Jago. Your ears have misbeled you then. 

Thomas. [Excitedly] Ye cannot be right if I am, ye cannot 
haf it both ways. 

Red-haired Youth. Chapel can though! 

[“ The Shaver^^ laughs; there are murmurs from the crowd. 

Thomas. [Fixing his eyes on '"The Shaver'"] Ah! ye’re 
coing the roat to tamnation. An’ so I say to all of you. If ye 
co againrt Chapel I will not pc with you, nor will any other 
Got- fearing man. 

[He steps down from the platform. Jago makes his way towards 
it. There are cries of" Don't let 'im go up!" 

Jago. Don’t let him go up? 'Fhat’s free speech, chat is. 
[He goes up.] I ain’t got much to say to you. Look at the 
matter plain; ye’ve come the road this far, and now you want to 
chuck the journey. We’ve all been in one boat; and now you 
want to pull in two. We engineers have stood by you; ye’re 
ready now, are ye, to give us the go-by ? I f we’d a-known that 
befor^ we’d not a-started out with you so early one bright 
morning! That’s all I’ve got to say. Old man Thomas a’n’t 
got his Bible lesson right. If you give up to London, or to 
Harness, now, it’s givin’ us the chuck — to save your skins — you 
won’t get over that, my boys; it’s a dirty thing to do. 

[He gets down; during his little speech^ which is ironically 
spokeny there is a restless discomfort in the crowd, Rous, stepping 
forwenrdy jumps on the platform. He has an air of fierce eBs^ 

^ traction. Sullen murmurs of disapproval from the crowd, 

Rous. [Speaking with great excitement] I’m no Manky orator, 
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mates, but wot I say is droYc from me. What I say is yuman 
nature. Can a man set an* see *is mother starve ? ’e now i 

Roberts. [Starting forward] Rous! 

Rous. [Staring at him fiercely] Sim *Amess said &irl Tve 

nged my mind. 

Evans. Ah! Turned your coat you mean! 

[The crowd manifests a great surprise. 

Lewis. [Apostrophmng Rous] Hallo! What’s turned him 
round ? 

Rous. [Speaking with intense excitement] ’£ said fair. "Stand 
by us," *e said, "and we’ll stand by you.*’ That’s where we’ve 
been makin’ our mistake this long time past; and who’s to blame 
for’t? [H# points at Roberts.] That man there! "No," ’e 
said, "fight the robbers," *e said, "squeeze the breath out o’ 
them!" But it’s not the brea^ out o* them that’s being 
squeezed; it’s the breath out of us and oursy and that’s the book 
of truth. I’m no orator, mates, it’s the flesh and blood in me 
that’s speakin’, it’s the heart o’ me. [ff^ith a menacingyyet half 
ashamed movement towards Roberts.] He’ll speak to you 
again, mark my words, but don’t ye listen. [The crowd groans,] 
It’s hell fire that’s on that man’s tongue. [Roberts is seen 
/a^ghing.] Sim ’Arness is right. What are we without the 
Union— nandful o’ parched leaves — a puff o’ smoke. I’m no 
orator, but I say: Chuck it up! Chuck it up! Sooner than go 
on starving the women and the children. 

[The mursnsers of acquiescence almost drown the murmurs of 
eSesent. 

Evans. What’s turned you to blacklegging i 

Rous. [U^th a furiosis look] Sim ’Arness knows what he’s 
talkin’ about. Give us power to come to terms with London; 
I’m no orator, but 1 say— have done wi’ this black misery! 

[He gives his muffler a twisty jerks his head hack and jumps off 
the platform. The crowd applauds astd surges forward. Amid 
cries tf ^^Tlwfs enoughr "17^ Unionr ^^Up Hamessr 
Roberts quietly auends the platfotm. There is a moment of 
sileme. 
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Blacksmith. We don*t want to hear jou. Shut ill 

Hinry Rous. Get downi 

[JmiJ such criis they surge towards the platform. 

Evans. [Fi/rrri^] Let *icn speak! Roberts! Roberts! 

Bulgin. [Afuitering] He*d better look out tliat I don^t 
crack *is skull. 

[Roberts faces the crowdy proUng them with his eyes till 
they gradually become silent. He begins speaking. One of the 
bargemen rises and stands. 

Roberts. Y ou don’t want to hear me, then ? Y ou’ll listen 
to Rous and to that old man, but not to me. You’ll listen to Sim 
Harness of the Union that’s treated you so fair ; maybe you’ll 
listen to those men from London? Ah! You groan! Wliat 
for? You love their feet on your necks, don’t you? [Then 
as Bulgin elbows his way towards the platform^ with calm pathos.^ 
You’d like to break my jaw, John Bulgin. Let me spe^, then 
do your smashing, if it gives you pleasure. [Buloin stands 
motionless and sullen.] Am I a liar, a coward, a traitor? If 
only 1 were, ye’d listen to me, I’m sure. [The murmurings 
ceasey and there is now dead silence.] Is there a man of you here 
that has less to gain by striking ? Is there a man of you that had 
more to lose ? Is there a man of you that has given up eight 
hundred pounds since this trouble here beg^n ? Come now, is 
there ? How much has Thomas given up— ten pounds or five, 
or what? You listened to him, and what h^ he to sa^? 
“None can pretend,’’ he said, “that I’m not a believer in pnn- 
dplc — [with biting irony ] — ^but when Nature says: ‘No further,* 
’tes going agenst Nature.” / tell you if a man cannot say to 
Nature: “Budge me from this if ye can !” — [with a sort of 
exaltation ] — ^his principles are but his bellj. “Oh, but,” 
Thomas says, “a num can be pure and honest, just and merdful, 
and take oflF his hat to Naturel” / tell you Nature’s neither 
pure nor honest, just nor merdful. You chaps that live over 
^ the hill, an* go home dead beat in the dark on a snowy night— 
' don’t ye fight your way every inch of it ? Do ye ^ Ijrin’ down 
an* trusdn* to the tend^ merdes of this merciful Nature ? Try 
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it and youll toon know with what ye*ve got to deal. Tet only 
by that — [he striia a How with his clinched fist] — in Nature*! 
ttoe that a nun can be a man. **Give in,” $ays Thomas, ”go 
down on your knees; throw up your fooli^ Agbt, an* perhaps,** 
he said, ^perhaps your enemy will chuck you down a crust** 
Jaoo. Never! 

Evans. Curse them I 
Thomas. I nefer said that 

RoBtiTS. [Bitingfy] If ye did not say it, man, ye meant it 
An* what did ye say about Chapel ? “Chapel’s against it,** ye 
said. “She’s ^inst it!” Well, if Chapel and Nature go 
hand in hand, it’s the first I’ve ever heard of it That young 
nun there— [ps/ff/mf te Rous] — said I *ad ’ell fire on my tongue. 
If 1 had I would use it all to scorch and wither this talking of 
surrender. Surrendering *8 the work of cowards and traitors. 

HawaY Rous, [y/s Giorob Rous moves forward] Go for 
him, George— don’t stand his lip I 

Robirts. [Flinging out his finger] Stop there, George Rous, 
it’s no time this to settle personal matters. [Rous stops,] But 
there was one other spoke to you — Mr. Simon Harness. We 
have not much to thank Mr. Ftamess and the Union for. They 
said to us “ Desert your mates, or we’U desert you.” An’ they 
did desert us. 

Evans. They did. 

Robirts. Mr. Simon Harness is a clever man, but he 
has come too late. [With intense conviction,] For all that 
Mr. Simon Harness says, for all that Thomas, Rous, for all 
that any man present here can say — We^ve won the fight! 
[TA# crowd sags naarery looting eagerly up. With withering 
uom.] You’ve felt the pinch o’t in your bellies. You’ve 
fori^otten what that fi^ht *as been; many times 1 have told you; 
1 will tell you now this once again. The fight o* the country’s 
body and Uood against a blood-sucker. The fight of those that 
spend theirselves with every blow they strike and every breath 
th^ draw, against a thing that &ttens on them, and grows and 
grom by the law of merciful Nature. That ^ing is Capital! 
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A thing that bu^ the sweat o* men*t brows, and the tortures o* 
their brains, at its own price. D§nft I know that i Wasn*t 
the work o* ny brains taught for seven hundred pounds, and 
hasn't one hundred thousand pounds been gained them by that 
seven hundred without the stirring of a finger? It is a thing 
that will take as much and give you as little u it can. That's 
Capital\ A thing that will say — Pm very sorry for you, poor 
fellows — you have a cruel time of it, I know," but will not give 
one sixpence of its dividends to hdp you have a better time. 
That's Capital I Tell me, for all their talk is there one of them 
that will cof^nt to another penny on the Income Tax to help 
the poor? /^That's Capital I A white-faced, stony-hearted 
monster rj/ Ye have got it on its knees; are ye to give up at the 
last minute to save your miserable bodies pain ? When I went 
this morning to those old men from London, I looked into their 
very 'earts. One of them was sitdn^ there — Mr. Scantlebury, 
a mass of flesh nourished on us: sittin' there for all the world 
like the shareholders in this Company, that sit not moving 
tongue nor finger, takin' dividends-^ great dumb ox that can 
only be roused when its food is threatened. I looked into his 
eyes and I saw hi was afraid — afraid for himself and hb 
dividends, afraid for his fees, afraid of the very shareholders he 
stands for; and all but one of them's afraid — like children that 
get into a wood at night, and suit at every rustle of the leaves. 
I ask you, men — [hi fausis^ halSng out his hand tiU thin is 
uttir Give me a free hand to tell them: "Go you back 

to London. The men have nothi ng for you I " [ j ! murmurini,] 
Give me that, an’ I swear to you, within a week you shall have 
from London all you want 

Evahs, Jago, and Othees. a free handl Give him a 
free handl Bravo — bravo I 

Robeets. Tb not for thb little moment of time we're 
fighting [fhi musrmuring not for ourselves, our own litde 
^ bodies, and their wants, 'tb for all those that come after 
tbrou^out all time, [fflih bttinsi sadness,] Oh I men — for 
the love o' them, don't roll up another stone upon their heads. 
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don*t help to blacken the iky, an* let the bitter sea in over them. 
They're welcome to the worst that can happen to me, to the 
worst that can happen to us all, aren’t they— aren’t they ? If 
wc can shake [passionately^ that white-&cra monster with the 
bloody lips, that has sucked the life out of ourselves, our wives 
and children, since the world began. [Dropping the note of 
passion^ tut tvith the utmost weight and intensity.] If we have 
not the hearts of men to sund against it breast to breast, and eye 
to eye, and force it backward till it cry for mercy, it will go on 
tucking life} and we shall stay for ever what we are [in almost 
a whisper] less than the very dogs. 

[An utter stillness^ and Roberts stands rocking his body 
ilightly^ with his eyes burning the faces of the crowd. 

Kvams and Jaoo. [Suddenly] Roberts! 

[The shout is taken up.] 

[There is a slight movement in the crowdy and Madge pass* 
ing below the towing*path stops by the platform^ looking up at 
Roberts. A sudden doubting silence. 

^BBRTS. “Nature,” says that old man, “give in to 
Nature,’’ / tell you, strike your blow in Nature’s face — an’ 
let it do its worst! 

[//# catches sight of Madge, his brows contract j he looks away. 

Madge. [/» a lew voice — close to the platform] Your wife’s 
dying! 

[Roberts glares at her as if tom from some pinnacle ^ 
exaltation. 

Roberts. [Trying to stammer an] I say to you — answer 

them«-€mswer them 

[He is drowned by the murmur in the crowd. 

T HOMAS. [Stepping forward] Ton’t you hear her, then ? 

Roberts. What is it ? [A dead silence. 

Thomas. Your wife, man! 

[Roberts hesitates^ then with a gesture^ he leaps downy and 
goes awe^ below the towmg*pathy the men making way for Um. 
The standing bargeman opens and prepares to Hght a lantern. 
DayHgkt is fast failing. 
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Madge. He needn't have hurried ! Annie Roberts b dead. 
[Then in the silence^ passionately,^ You pack ofblind J hounds! 
How many more women are you going to let die ? 

\The crowd shrinks hack from her^ and hrtaks up tn groups^ with 
a confused^ uneasy movement, Madge goes quickly away helow 
the towing-path. There is a hush as they look after her, 

Lewis. There’s a spitfire, for ye! 

Bulgin. [Growling] I’ll smash ’er jaw. 

Green. If I’d a-l^n listened to, that pwr woman 

Thomas. It’s a judgment on him for coing against Chapel. 

I tolt him how ’twould be! 

Evans. All the more reason for sticking by *im. [A 
cheer,] Arc you goin’ to desert him now ’c’s down ? Arc you 
goin* to chuefe him over, now *c’s lost ’is wife ? 

[The crowd is murmuring and cheering all at once, 

Rous. [Stepping in front of platform] Lost his wife! Aye! 
Can’t ye see? Lookathome, look at your own wives! What's 
to save them ? Ye’ll have the same in all your houses before 
long! 

Lewis. Aye, aye! 

Henry Rous. Right! George, right! 

[There are murmurs of assent, 

Rous. It’s not us that’s blind, it’s Roberts. How long will 
ye put up with ’im ! 

Henry Rous, Bulgin, Davies. Give ’im the chuck! 

[The cry is taken up, 

Evans. [Fiercely] Kick a man that’s down ? Down f 

Henry Rous. Stop his jaw there! 

[Evans throws up his arm at a threat from Bulgin. The 
hargemaUy who has lighted the lanterUj holds it high above his head, 

Rous. [Springing on to the platform] What brought him 
down then, but ’b own black obstinacy ? A re yc goin’ to follow 
a man that can’t sec better than that where he’s goin ? 

Evans. He’s lost ’is wife. 

Rous. An’ whose fault’s that but his own ? Avc done 
with ’im, I say, before he’s killed your own wives and mothers. 
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Davies. Down ’im! 

Henry Rous. He’s finished! 

Brown. We’ve had enough of ’im! 

Blacksmith. Too much! 

[The (rovod takes up theee criesy excepting only Evans, Jago, 
and Green, who is seen to argue mildly with the Blacksmith. 

Rous. [Above the hubbub] We’ll make terms with the 
Union, lads. [Cheers, 

Evans. Yc blacklegs! 

Bulgin. [Savagely — squaring up to him] Who arc ye callin’ 
blacklegs. Rat P 

[Evans throtvs up his fists^ parries the bloWy and returns it. 
They fight. The bargemen are seen holding up the lantern and 
enjoying the sight. Old T iiomas steps forward and holds out 
his hands. 

Thomas. Shame on your strife! 

[The Blacksmith, Brown, Lewis, and the Red-haired 
Youth pull Evans and Bulgin apart. The stage is almost 
dark. 

The curtain falls. 
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It is five o*cloci. In the Undsrwoods* draxving-roomy which it 
artistically furnished^ Enid is sitting on the sofa working at a 
bahfs frock. Edgar, by a little spindle-legged table in the 
centre of the room^ is fingering a china-box. His eyes are fixed 
on the double doors that lead into the dining-room. 

Edgar. [Putting down the china-box^ and glancing at his 
watch] Just on five, they’re all in there waiting, except Frank. 
Where’s he? 

Enid. He’s had to go down to Gasgoync’s about a contract 
, Will you want him? 

Edgar. He can’t help us. This is a directors’ job. 
[Motioning towards a single door half hidden by a curtain.] 
Father in his room? 

Enid. Yes, 

Edgar. I wish he’d stay there, Enid. [Enid looks up at him,] 
This is a beastly business, old girl. 

[He takes up the little box again and turns it over and over. 
Enid. I went to the Roberts’s this afternoon, I'cd, 

Edgar. That wasn’t very wise. 

Enid. He’s simply killing his wife. 

Edgar. Wc are, you mean. 

Enid. [Suddenly] Roberts ought to give way I 
Edgar. There’s a lot to be said on the men’s side. 

Enid. I don’t feel half so sympathetic with them as I did 
before I went. They just set up class feeling against you 
Poor Annie was looking dreadfully bad — fire going out, and 
nothing fit for her to eat. [Edgar walks to and fro,] But 
she would stand up for Roberts. When you see all thii 
‘ wretchedness going on and feel you can do nothing, you have 
to shut your eyes to the whole thing. 
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Edcah. If you can. 

Enid. When I went I was all on their side, but as soon as . 
I got there I began to feel quite different at once. People talk 
about sympathy with the working classes, they don’t know what 
it means to try and put it into practice. It seems hopeless. 

Edoar. Ah! well. 

Enid. It's dreadful going on with the men in this state. I 
do hope llie Had will make concessions. 

Edgar. He won’t. [Gloomily!] It’s a sort of religion with 
him. Curse it! I know what’s coming! He’ll be voted down. 

Enid. They wouldn't dare! 

Edgar. They will — they’re in a funk. 

Enid. [lndig;nanily] He’d never stand it! 

Edgar, [tyith a shrug] My dear girl, if you’re beaten in 
\ vote, you’ve got to stand it. 

Enid. Oh! [She gets up in alarm.] But would he resign ? 

Edgar. Of course! It goes to the roots of his beliefs. 

Enid. But he’s so wrapped up in this company.^ Ted! 
rherc’d be nothing left for him! It’d be dreadful! [Edgar 
shrugs his shoulders.] Oh, Ted, he’s so old now! You 
mustn’t let them! 

Edgar. [Hiding his feelings in an outburst] My sympathies 
in this strike arc all on the side of the men. 

Enid. He’s been Chairman for more than thirty years! 
He made the whole thing! And think of the bad times they’ve 
had, it’s always been he who pulled them through. Oh, Ted, 
you must 

Edgar. What is it you want? You said just now you 
hoped he’d make concessions. Now you want me to hack him 
in not making them. This isn’t a game, Enid! 

Enid. [Hotly] It isn’t a game to me that the Dad’s in danger 
of losing all he c ircs about in life. If he won’t give way, and 
he’s beaten, it’ll simply break him down! 

Edgar. Didn’t you say it was dreadful going on with the 
men in this state ? 

Enid. But can’t you see, Ted, Father’ll never get over it! 
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You must stop them somehow. The others are afraid of him. 
If you back him up— 

Edgar. [Putting his hand to his head] Against iny con- 
victions — against yours! The moment it begins to pinch one 
personally 

' Enid. It isn’t personal, it’s the Dad! 

Edgar. Your family or yourself, and over gtK*s the show! 
Enid. [Resentfu/Zy] If you don’t take it sciiousjy, 1 do. 
Edgar. I am as fond of him as you are; that’s nothing to 
do with it. 

Enid. Wc can’t tell about the men; it’s all guess-work. 
But we know the Dad might have a stroke any ilay. D’you 

mean to say that he isn’t more to you than 

Edgar. Of course he is. 

Enid. I don’t understand you then. 

Edgar. H’m! 

Enid. If it were for oneself it w'ould be different, but for 
our own Father! You don’t seem to re.ilize. 

Edgar. I reaiiae perfectly. 

Enid. It’s your first duty to save him. 

Edgar. I wonder. 

Enid. [Imp/oring] Oh, 'Fed! It’s the only interest he’s got 
left; it’ll be like a death-blow to him! 

Edgar. [Restraining hit emotion] I know. 

Enid. Promise! 

Edgar. I’ll do what I can. [He turns to the douhle doors. 
[The curtained door is opened^ and Aniiionv appears. 
Edgar opens the double doorSy and passes through. 

[Scanti.ebury’s voice is faintly heard: Past fixe; we shall 
never get through — have to eat anothet dinner at that hotel!'" 
The doors are shut. Anthony walks forward. 

Anthony. You’ve been seeing Roberts, I hear. 

Enid. Yes. 

Anthony. Do you know what trying to l>ridge such a gulf 
as this is like? [Enid puts her work on the little tableland 
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Ahthon?” You think with your gloved ^ 

sups at ths douU, doors.^ 

ANTiwi? seftly] I can take care of myself, 

Eniu. Have you thought what’ll happen if you re beaten 
— [she points] — in there f 

Anthony. I don’t mean to be. 

Enid. Oh! Father, don’t give them a chance. You re 
not welU need you go to the meeting at all ? 

Anthony. [H'ith a grim stnsle] Cut and run f 

Enid. But they’ll outvote youl , k ii .0,1 

Anthony. [Putting his hand on the doors] We shall sc 
Enid. I beg you. Dad! [Anthony looks at her softly.] 
Won’t you ? [Anthony shakes his head. He opens the doors. 

A buzz of voids (ontis in, ♦ ^ > 

ScANTLKBUBY. Can one get dinner on that 6.30 tram up 
Tinch. No, sir, I believe not, sir. 

WiLDiR. Well, I shall speak ouf, 1 ve had enough of this. 

Edoar. [Sharply] What f i 1 ; • , 

rit teases instantly. Anthony passes through^ dosing the 
d^s behind him. Enid springs to them with a 
She puts her hand on the knob, and begins turning it ; tfen ioes to 
the Ireplaee, and taps her foot on the fender. Suddenly she rings 
the bell. Frost tomes in by the door that leads into the hall. 
Frost. Ye$,M’m? 

Enid. When the men come. Frost, please show them in 
here} the hall’s cold. 

Frost. I could put them in the pantry. Mm. 

Enid. No. I don’t want to — to oflFcnd them; they rc so 

*° 1 ^ 08 T. Yet, M’m. [Pause.] Excuse me, Mr. Anthony’s 
*ad nothing to eat all day. 

Enid. I know, Frost 

FaosT. Nothin’ but two whiskies and sodas, M at 
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Enid. Oh! you oughm*c to ha%‘e let him have chose. 

Fmorr. [Gravtiy] Mr. Anthony is a little diificult, M'm. 
It*t not as if he were a younger man, an* knew what was good 
for *im; he will have his own way. 

Enid. I suppose we all want that. 

Frost. Yes, M*m. Excuse me speakin* about 

the strike. Tm sure if the other gentlemen were to give up to 
Mr. Anthony, and quietly let the men *avc what they want, 
afterwards, ihat’d be the b^ viray. I find that very useful with 
him at times, M*m. [Enid shak€s her head.] If hc*s crossed, 
it makes him violent {with an air ef discovery]^ and I’ve noticed 
in my own casc^ when I’m violent I’m always sorry for it 
afterwards. 

Enid. {JVith a smUe] Axe you ever violent. Frost? 

Frost. Yes, M’m*, oh! sometimes very violent. 

Enid. I’ve never seen vou. 

Frost. {Impersonally] No, M’m; that is so. 

[Enid fidgets totvards the door's hack.] 
{With feeling.] Bein’ with Mr. Anthony, as you know, M’m, 
ever since I was fifteen, it worries me to sec him crossed like 
this at his age. I’ve taken the liberty to speak to Mr. Wanklin 
{dropping his voice] — seems to be the most sensible of the 
gentlemen — but ’c said to me: “That’s all very well, Frost, 
but this strike’s a very serious thing,’’ ’c said. “Serious for all 
parties, no doubt,’’ 1 said, “but yumour ’im, sir,” I said, 
“yumour *im. It’s like this, if a man comes to a stone wall, ’c 
doesn’t drive ’is ’cad against it, *c gets over it.’’ “Yes,” ’c said, 
“you’d better tell your master that.” [P' rost looks at his nails.] 
1 hat’s where it is, M’m. 1 said to Mr. Anthony this morning: 
“Is it worth it, sir?’’ “Damn it,’’ he said to me, “Frost! 
Mind your own business, or ukc a month’s notice!” Beg 
pardon, M’m, for using such a word. 

Enid. {Moving to the double doorSy and listening] Do you 
know that man Roberts, F rost r 

Frost. Yes, M’m; ciiat’s to say, not to speak to. But to 
look at ’im you can tell what he's like. 
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Ehid. [Sttfping] Yet? , , 

Frost. He’s not one of Aese ere *rail« 

Socialists. ’E’s violent; got a fire in^de >m- What 1 

^ opinion c likes, so long 9$ 

’e’s not personal; when ’e’s that ’e’s ««/ safe. 

Enid. I tliink that’s what my Father feeb about Robera. 
Frost. No doubt, M’m, Mr. Anthony has a feeling against 
him. [Enid glancts at him tharpljy iut finding htm tn perfect 
earnest, stands biting her lips, and ieoiing at the double doors.] 
It’s a regular right down struggle between the two. 1 ve no 
patience with this Roberts; from what I ’car he’s just an ordinary 
workin’ man like the rest of ’em. If he did invent a thing he s 
no worse off than ’undreds of others. My brother invented a 
new kind o’ dumb waiter— nobody gave him anything for it, 
an’ there it is, bein’ used all over the place. [Enid moves closer 
to the double doors.] There’s a kind o’ m.in th.it never forgives 
the world, because ’e wasn’t born a gentleman. What I say 
i»_no man that’s a gentleman looks down on another man 
because ’e ’appens to be a class or two above ’im, no more than 
if ’e ’appens to be a class or two below. 

Enid. [IVith slight impatience] Yes, I know, hrost, ot 
course. Will you please go in and ask if they’ll have some tea; 

say 1 sent you. , j ■ 

FliosT. Yes, M’m. [He opens the doors gently and goes tn. 

There is a momentary sound of earnest, rather angry talk. 
WiiDiR. I don’t agree with you. 

Wanklin. We’ve had this over a dozen times. 

Edoar. Well, what’s the proposition? 

ScANTLiBURY. Ycs, what docs your Father say? Tear 
Not for me, not for me! 

Wanrun. What I understand the Chairman to say is 

iJljj [Frost n-enttrSy tlosing the door behind him, 

Enid. {Moving from the do<nr] Won’t they have any tea. 
Frost? [5A# g$e$ to the little tabUy and rematm motionlessy 
looking at the hahfs frock, \A parlourmaid enters from the haU, 
Parlourmaid. A Mm Thomas, M’m. 
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Enid. [Ratting htr h^aJ] Thomas ? What Misi Thomas 

-d’you mean a i 

Pakloukmaid. Yea, M*fn. 

Enid. Oh ! Where ti she? 

PAaLOURMAiD. In the porch. 

Enid, I don’t want [.JA/ hesitates.] 

Frost. Shall I dispose of her, M’m? 

Enid. I’ll come out. No, show her in here, Ellen. 

[The Pari.ourmaid and Frost go out. Enid pursing her 
lips^ sits at the little tahle^ taking up the hahy's ffoek. The 
Parlourmaid ushers in Madgi Thomas and goes out; 
Madgr stands by the door. 

Enid. Come in. Wh.it is it? What have you come for, 

pI'USC ? 

Madge. Brought a message from Mn. RoK-rci. 

Enid. A message? Yes. 

Madge. She asks you to look after her Mother. 

Enid. 1 don't understand. 

MAixiR. [Sullenly] *1 hat's the inc^ssage. 

Enid. But — what — why? 

Madge. Annie RolK-rts is dead. [There is a silence. 

Enid. [Horrified] Hut it\ only a little more than an hour 
since I saw her. 

Madge. Of cold and hunger. 

Enid. [Rising] Oh! that’s not true! the poor thing’s 

heart What makes you look at me like that ? I tried to 

help her. 

Madge. [H'ith suppressed savagery] 1 thought you’d like 
to know. 

Enid. [Passionately] It's mi unjust! Can’t you see that I 
want to help you all ? 

Madge. I never harmed anyone that hadn’t harmed me 
first. 

Enid. [Coldly] What harm ha\e I done you? Why do 
you speak to me like that ? 

Madge. [IVith the bitterest intensity] You come out of your 
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comfort to tpy on uil A week of hunger, that*! what you 
want! 

Enid. [StamUng her ground] Don't talk nonsense! 

Madgi. I saw her die; her hands were blue with the cold. 

Enid, [ff^ith a movement of grief] Oh I why wouldn’t she 
let me help her ? It’s such senseless pride! 

Madge. Pride’s better than nothing to keep your body warm. 

Enid. [Passionately] I won’t talk to you! How can you tell 
what I feel P It’s not my fault that I was born better off than you. 

Madge. We don’t want your money. 

Enid. You don’t understand, and you don’t want to; please 
to go away 1 

Madge. [Balefully] You’ve killed her, for all your soft 
words, you and your father 

Enid. [IVith rage and emotion] That’s wicked! My father 
is suflFcring himself through this wretched strike. 

Madge, [ff^ith sombre triumph] Then tell him Mrs. 
Roberts is dead! That’ll make him better. 

Enid. Go away! 

Madge. When a person hurts us we get it back on them. 
makes a sudden and swift movement towards fixing 

her eyes on the child's frock lying across the little table, Enid 
snatches the frock up^ as though it were the child itself. They 
stand a yard aparty crossing glances. 

Madge. [Pointing to the frock with a little smile] Ah! You 
felt that] Lucky it’s her mother — not her children — you’ve 
to look after, isn’t it. She won’t trouble you long! 

Enid. Go away! 

Madge. I’ve given you the message. 

[SA# turns and goes out into the hall. Enid, motionless till she 
has goney sinks down at the tabUy bending her head over the frocky 
which she is still clutching to her. The double doors are openedy 
and Anthony comes slowly in ; he passes his daughter y and lowers 
hmself into an armchair. He is very flushed. 

Enid. [Hiding her emotion — anxiously] What is it. Dad? 
TAnthony makes a gesturey but does not speak.] Who was it? 
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HTHONY lUii tut tntrwtr, Enid gpittg /# th^ dutUi durt 
|r#fi Edgar earning in. Th^ iptak Ugtther in lew tenet A 
Whzt is it, Ted? 

Edgar. That fellow Wilderl Taken to pcnonalitieil 
pe was downright insulting. 

^ Enid. What did he say ? 

Edcmr. Said, Father was too old and feeble to know what 
ic was doing! The Dad’s worth six of him! 

Enid. Of course he is. [^^0^ Anthony. 

fTA# deers epen uider^ Wanklin appears tvlfh Si'ANTLI BURY. 

^ANTLBBURY. [Sotto ve^e] 1 don’t like the Ux>k of this! 

Wanklin. [Going fenvard] Come, Chairman I Wilder 
ends you his apologies. A man can’t do more. 

[U'iLDRR,/(?//^tW h Tench, comes itty and goes to Anthony. 

Wilder. [Glumly] 1 withdraw my words, sir. I’m sorry. 

[Anthony nods te him, 

Enid. You haven’t come to a decision, Mr. Wanklin? 

[Wanklin shakes his head, 

Wanklin. Wc’rc all here. Chairman; what do you say? 
Shall we get on with the business, or shall we go back to tiie 
other room ? 

ScANTLEBURY. Ycs, ycs} let’f get on. We must settle 
something. [He turns from a small (hairy and settles himself 
suddenly in the largest (hairy with a sigh of comfort, 

[Wilder and Wanklin also sit; and I'encii, drau ing up a 
striv^ht-hacked chair close te his Chair many sits on the edge of it 
with the minute-book and a stylographic pen, 

Enid. [Whispering] 1 w.int to speak to you a minute, Ted. 

[ They go out through the double doors. 

Wanklin. Really, Chairman, it’s no use soothing ourselves 
with a sense of false security. If this strike’s not brought to an 
end before the General Meeting, the shareholders will certainly 
haul us over the coals. 

Scantlebury. [Stirring] What — what’s that? 

Wanklin. 1 know it for a fact. 

Anthony. Let them! 
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WiLDiit. And get turned out ? 

Wahklin. [To Anthony] I don't mind inart]rrdom for i 
policy in which I believe, but I objea to being burnt for someone 
ebe’s principles. 

ScANTLiBimv. Very reasonable — you, must see that, 
Chairman. 

Anthony. We owe it to other employers to stand firm. 
Wanicun. There’s a limit to that. 

Anthony. You were all full of fight at the start. 
ScANTLBBURY. [IVith a soTt of grcon] We thought the men 
would give in, but they — haven’t! 

Anthony. They will! 

WiLDBR. [Rising and pacing up and dnvn] I can’t have my 
reputation as a man of business destroyed for the satisfaction of 
starving the men out. [Almost in tearsJ] I can’t have it I How 
can we meet the shareholders with things in the state they are P 
ScANTLiBURY. Hear, hear — hear, hear! 

Wilder. [Lashing himstlf] If anyone expects me to say to 
them I’ve lost you fifty thousand pounds and sooner than put my 

pride in my pocket I’ll lose you another [Glancing at 

Anthony.] It’s— it’s uruutund I / don*t want to go against you, 
sir 

Wanklin. [Porsuasivffy] Come, Chairman, we’re not free 
agents. We’re part of a machine. Our only business is to see 
the Company earns as much profit as it safely can. If you 
blame me for want of principle; I say that we’re Trustees. 
Reason tells us we shall never get back in the saving of wages 
what we shall lose if we continue this struggle — really, Chairnun, 
we must bring it to an end, on the best terms we can nuke. 
Anthony. No! [Then is a pause of general dismay. 

WiLDBR. It’s a deadlot^ then. [Letting Jus hands drop 
with a sort of des^ir.] Now I shall never get off to Spain! 

Wank UN. [Retaining a trace of irot^] You hear the consc* 
quences of your victory. Chairman i 

WiLDBR. [If^ith a hurst of feeling'] My wife’s ill\ 
ScANTtiiVRY. Dear, dear! You don’t my so! 



W,tDi». IfI<lon’tg«hero«tofthbeoId,Iwon*t«Mwer 
tor ttic consequencet. 

\Thrmtgk tju dtmU* Jmti Eooak tnmts m /ttUng wry grtw. 

[T» kiiFathtr] Have jrou heard this «>? Mrt. 
Roberta la dead! [Ewrjttu starts at Arm, as if trying H gaugt 
th mfarta,ut 0 / this must.] Enid taw her this afternoon, the 
had no cods or food, or anything. It*t enough ! 

[TArrr u a tUtsut^ twrytsst awiding tht tthtr's tjtt, tattU 
Anthony, %uh^ stara hard at his sm, 

k Yw don’t tuggett that we could have 

helped the poor thing? 

XI ^'j***^ [Ww/rr/^ The woman was in bad health. 

Nobody can say there’s any responsibility on us. At least not 

on me. 


Eocae. [Httly'\ I say that we art responsible. 

Anthony. War is wart 
Edgar. Not on women! 

Wanrlin. It not infrequently happens that women are the 
greatest sufferers. 

Edgar. If we knew that, all the more respontibilitr rests 
on us. ' 


Anthony. This is no matter for amateun. 

Etcar. me what you like, sir It’s sickened me. 

We had no right to carry things to such a length. 

Wilder. I don’t like this business a bit — that Radical rag 
will twist it to their own ends; see if they don’t I They’ll ^ 
up some cock-and-bull story about the poor woman’s dying from 
starvation. 1 wash my hands of it. 

Edgar. You can’t. None of us can. 

SCANTLIBURY. [Striking his fiit wf thi arm his chair] But 
I protest against this — 

Edgar. Protest as you like, Mr. Scantlebury, it won’t alter 
hexL 


Anthony. That’s enough. 

Edoa^ [Facing him angrily] No, sir. I tell you exactly 

what I think. Ifwe pretend the men are not suffering, it’s httas» 
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bugj and if they’re suffering, we know enough of human nature 
to know the women are suffering more, and as to the children 
—well — it’s damnable! [Scantliburv rists from his chair.] 
I don’t say that we m^t to l» cruel, I don’t say anything of 
the sort; but I do say it*s criminal to shut our eyes to the facts 
We employ these men, and we can’t get out of it. I don’t care 
so much about the men, but I’d sooner resign my position on 
the Board than go on starving women in this way. 

[yfll except Anthony are now upon their feetj Anthony sits 
grasping the arms of his chair and staring at his son. 

ScANTLEBURY. I don’t — I don’t like the way you’re putting 
it, young sir. ° 

Wanklin. You’re rather overshooting the mark. 

Wilder. I should think so indeed! 

Edoar. [Losing control] It’s no use blinking things! If you 
want to have tlie death of women on your hands-—/ don’t! 

Scantlebury, Now, now, young man! 

Wilder. On our hands ? Not on mmr, I won’t have it! 

Edoak. We arc five members of this Board; if we were 
four against it, why did we let it drift till it came to this ? You 
know perfectly well why— because we hoped we should starve 
the men out Well, all we’ve done is to surve one woman out ! 

Scantlebury. [Almost hysterically] I protest, I protest! 

I m a humane man — we’re all humane men! 

✓ Edgar. [Scornfully] There’s nothing wrong with our 
humanity. It’s our imaginatioi^ Mr. Scantlebury. 

Wilder. Non^risc! My imagination’s as good as youn. 

Edoar. If so, it isn’t good enough. 

Wilder. I foresaw this! 

Edoar. Then why didn't you put your foot down ? 

Wilder. Much good that would have done. 

- looks at Anthony. 

Edgar. If you, and I, and each one of us here who say that 
our imaginations are so good 

Scantlebury. [Flurried] I never said so. 

Edoar. n# attnUtan] ——had put our feet down. 
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the thing would have been ended long agO| and this poor wainan*t 
life wouldn’t have been crushed out of her like this. For all we 
can tell there may be a dozen other starving women. 

ScANTLEBrRY. For God’s sake, sir, don’t use that word at 
a — at a Board meetings it’s — it’s monstrous. 

Edgar. I tci//use it, Mr. Scanticbury. 

ScANTLEBURY. Then I shall not listen to you. I shall not 
listen! It’s painful to me. [/// covers his ears» 

Wanklin. None of us arc opposed to a settlement, except 
your Father. 

Edgar. I’m certain that if the shareholders knew— 

Wanklin. I don’t think you’ll find their inugtnations are 
any better than ours. Because a wonun happens to have a weak 
heart 

Edgar. A struggle like this finds out the weak spots in 
everybody. Any child knows that. If it hadn’t been for this 
cut-throat policy, she needn’t have died like this; and there 
wouldn’t be all this misery that anyone who isn’t a fool can see 
is going on. [Throughout the foregoing Anthony has ryti hit 
son; he now moves as though to rite^ but stops as Edgar speaks 
again.] I don’t defend the men, or myself, or anybody. 

Wanklin. You may have to! A coroner’s jury of dis- 
interested sympathizers may say some very rusty things. We 
mustn’t lose sight of our position. 

Scantlebury. [IP'ithout uncovering kut ears] Coroner’s 
jury! No, no, it’s not a case for that P 

Edgar. I’ve had enough of cowardice. 

Wanklin. Cowardice is an unpleasant word, Mr. Edgar 
Anthony. It will look very like cowardice if we suddenly 
concede the men’s demands when a tiling like this happens; we 
must be careful I 

Wildir. Of course we must. We’ve no knowledge of 
this matter, except a rumour. l‘hc proper course is to put the 
whole thing into the hands of Harness to settle for us; that’s 
natural, that’s what we shattid have come to any way. 

ScANTLiBURY. [kUth eUgnitf] Exactly I [Turning e$ 
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Edoa&.] And at to you, young sir, I can’t sufficiently exprett 
my — my distaste for the way you’ve treated the whole matter. 
You ought to withdraw! Talking of starvation, talking of 
cowardice! Considering what our views are! Except your 
own Father — we’re all agreed the only policy is — is one of 
goodwill — it’s most irregular, it’s most improper, and all I can 

say is it’s — it’s given me pain 

[Hi places his hand on the centre of Hs scheme, 
Edoax. [Stubbornly^ I withdraw nothing. 

[^f w about to say more when Scantlxbury once more covers 
up his ears. Tench suddenly makes a demonstration with the 
minute-book, A sense of having been engaged in the unusual 
comes over all of them^ and one by one they resume their seats, 
Edgar alone remains on his feet. 

Wilder. [tVith an air of trying to wipe something out] I pay 
no attention to what young Mr. Anthony has said. Coroner’s 
Jury I T he idea’s preposterous. I— I move this amendment 
to the Chairman’s Motion: That the dispute be placed at once 
in the hands of Mr. Simon Harness for settlement, on the lines 
indicated by him this morning. Anyone second that ? 

[Tench writes in the hook, 

Wanklin. I do. 

Wilder. Very well, thenj I ask the Chairman to put it to 
the Board. 

Anthony. [fVith a great sigh — slowly] We have been made 
the subject of an attack. [Looking round at Wilder and 
ScANTLEBURY with ironical contempt,] I take it on my shoulders. 
I am seventy-six years old. 1 have been Chairman of this 
Company since its inception two-and- thirty years ago. I have 
seen it pa» through good and evil report. My connection with 
it began in the jrear that this young man was born. [Edgar 
haws his head, Anthony, gripping Ins chair^ goes on,] I 
have had to do with “men” for fifty years; I’ve always stood 
up to them; I have never been beaten vet I have fought the 
men of this Company four times, and four times I have beaten 
them. It has bc^ mid that I am not the man I waa. [HeUoks 



KTitoit.] However dut omj be, I am man enough to tCuid 
nj guns. 

p^//ii v$Ui grtws str$ngir. Thi dmhii iwri jt# 
kiiD tHpt m, f$ilnMd ^ Undirwood, wh$ nstraimt hit.] 
be men have been treated juttlf, they have had fair wages, we 
ive always been ready to listen to complaints. It hat said 
bat times have changed^ if they have, 1 have not changed with 
benu Neither will I. It has been said that masters and men 
re equal! Cant! There can only be one master in a house! 
Vhere two men meet the better man will rule. It has been 
said that Capital and Labour have the same interests. Cant! 
Their interests are as wide asunder as the poles. It has 
been said that the Board is only part of a machine. CantI 
We an the nuchine; its brains and sinews) it is for us 
to lead and to determine what is to be done, and to do it 
without fear or favour. Fear of the men! Fear of the share- 
holders! Fear of our own shadows! Before I am like that, 
I hope to die. [Hi pause Sy and meeting his spn*t eyeSy g$ei wi.j 
There is only one way of treating “men” — with the inn hand^ 
This half-and>half business, the half-and-half maimers of this 
generation has brought all this upon us. Sentiment and softness, 
and what this young man, no doubt, would call his social policy. 
You can't eat cake and have it I This middle-clan sentiment, 
or socialism, or whatever it may be, is rotten. Masters are 
masters, men are men! Yield one demand, and they will make 
it six. Thw are [A/ smiles grimly] like Oliver Twist, asking 
for more. If I were in their place 1 should be the same. But 
1 am not in their place. Mark my words: one fine morning, 
when you have given way here, and given way there — you will 
find you have parted with the ground beneath your feet, and are 
deep in the bog of bankruptcy) and with you, floundering in 
that bog, will be the very men you have given way to. I luve 
been accused of being a domineering tyrant, thinking only of my 
pride — I am thinking of the future of this country, threatened 
with the black waters of confusion, threatened with mob 
fovemment, threatened with what I cannot see. If by any 
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conduct of mine I help to bring this on us, I shall be ashamed to 
look my fellows in the face. 

[Anthony $tartt before him^ at what he cannot secj and there 
is perfect stillness. Frost comes in from the hall^ and all but 
Anthony look round at him uneasily. 

Frost. [To his master] The men are here, sir. [Anthony 
makes a gesture of dismissal.] Shall I bring them in, sir ? 

Anthony. Wait! [Frost goes out^ Anthony turns to 
face his son.] I come to the attack that has been made upon me. 
[Edgar, with a gesture of deprecation^ remains motionless with 
his head a little boived.] A woman has died. I am told that 
her blood is on my hands; I am told that on my hands is the 
starvation and the suffering of other women and children. 

Edgar. I said **on our hands,** sir. 

Anthony. It is the same. [His voke grows stronger and 
stronger y his feeling is more and more made manifest.] I am not 
aware that if my adversary suffer in a fair fight not sought by me, 
it is my fault. If I fall under his feet — as fall I may — I 
shall not complain. That will be my look-out — and this is 
—his. I cannot separate, as I would, these men from their 
women and children. A fair fight is a fair fight! Let them 
learn to think before they pick a quarrel! 

Edgar. [In a lotv voice] But is it a fiiir fight, Father? 
Look at them, and look at us! I'hcy’vc only this one weapon! 

Anthony. [Grimly] And you’re weak-kneed enough to 
teach them how to use it! It seems the fashion nowadays for 
men to take their enemy’s side. I have not learnt that art. Is 
it my fiiult that they quarrelled with their Union too? 

Edgar. There is such a thing as Mercy. 

Anthony. And Justice comes before it. 

Edgar. What seems just to one man, sir, is injustice to 
another. 

Anthony. [fUth suppressed passion] You accuse me of 
injustice— of what amounts to inhumanity— of cruelty 

[Edgar makes a gesture of horror — a general frightened. 

moffemont. 



Wankun. Come, come, ChairmanI 

Anthony. [In s grim tma] These are the words of mjr 
own ton. Thej are the words of a generation that I don't 
understand; the words of a soft breed. 

\A gtneral murmur. With u wUnt iff$rt Anthony rtcrvirs 
kii (ontrot, 

EE>GAa. [Qyiftly] I said it of mystify too, Father. 

[A long look II exchanged between themy and Anthony puts out 
his hand with a gesture as if te sweep the personalities away; then 
places it against his braWy nvaying as though ftom ^ddiness. 
There is a movement towards him. He waves them back, 

Anthony. Before I put this amcmiment to the Board, I 
have one more word to say. [/// hoks from face to face.] If 
it is carried, it means that we slu'd! f.iil in what we set ourselves 
to do. It means that we shall fail in the duty that we owe to all 
Capital. It means that we shall fail in the duty that we owe 
ourselves. It means that we shall be open to constant attack to 
which we as constantly shall have to yield. Be under no mis- 
apprehensiem — run this time, and you will never make a stand 
again! You will have to fly like curs before the whips of your 
own men. If that is the lot you wish for, you will vote for this 
amendment. [He looks again from face to faccy finally resting his 
gaze on Edgar; all sit with their eyes on the ground. Anthony 
makes a gesturty and Tench hands him the look. He reads,] 
“Moved by Mr. Wilder, and seconded by Mr. Wanklin. 
‘That the men’s demands be placed at once in the hands of Mr. 
Simon Harness for settlement on the lines indicated by him this 
morning.*” [With sudden vigour.] Those in favour: Signify 
the same in the usual way! 

[for a minute no one moves; then hastilyyjust as Anthony is 
about to speaky Wilder’s hand and Wan run’s are held upy 
then Scantlibury’s, and last Edgar’s, does not lift his head.] 
1 Contrary f [Anthony hfts his own hand, 

l[/ii a clear voice,] The amendment it carri^. I resign my 
fimidon on this Board. 

[Enid gaspsy and there is a dead silence. Anthony sits 
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m9ti$nlissy hiihtad slowly drooping; tudderdy hi htavis as though 
thi whAi if his lift had risen up within him,] Fifty years! You 
hare disgraced me, gentlemen. Bring in the men! 

^^tionliss^ staring kefon him, Thi Board draws 
hurrtidly togeth^y and forms a group, Tinch in a frightimd 
ssutnmr speaks into the hall. Underwood almost forces Enid 
from the room. 

Wilder, [//urriedly] to be said to them f Why 

iw t Harness here ? Ought we to sec the men before he comes ? 

I don t 

Tench, Will you come in, please? 

[Bnter Thomas, Green, Ruloin and Rous, who file up in a 
row past the little table. 1 encii sits down and writes, AH 
eyes are fixed on Anthony, who makes no sign. 

to the little tahUy with nervous 
cordiality] Well, Thomas, how's it to be ? What’s the result of . 
your meeting ? 

Rous. Sirn Harness has our answer. He’ll tell you what 
It is. We’re waiting for him. He’ll speak for us 

Wankmn. Is that so, Thomas ? 

Thomaj [.W/r«/jr] Yes. Roberts will not be coming, his 
Wife IS dead, 

ScANTLEBURv. \ cs, ycs! PiK>r Woman ! Yes! Yes! 

Frost, [hntering from the hall] Wt. Harness, sir! 

[ds Harness enters he retires. 

[Harness has a piece of paper in his handy he bows to the 
^fftorSy nods towards the meUy and takes his stand behind the 
little table in the very centre of the room. 

Harnfsi. G<x>d evening, gentlemen. 

[Tench, with the paper he has been writingy joins Aim, they 
speak togethes' m low tones. 

Wildir. We’ve been waiting for you. Harness. Hope we 
shall come to some— 

Frost. [Entfrmg/nm tk* hall] Roberts. [Ht goat. 

[Robirts t$mts hastily in, and stands staring sst Anthont.- 
nufatt u drawn and old. 
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Rosirts, Mr. Anthony, I am afraid I am a little late. 1 
would have been here in time but for something that — hat 
happened. [Ta thi m/n] Has anything been said f 

Thomas. No! But, nun, what made ye come f 

RoaaaTS. Ye told us this morning, gentlemen, to go away 
and reconsider our po!»ition. We have recotisidered it; we are 
here to bring you the men's answer. [T# Anthony] Go ye 
back to London. VVe have nothing for you. By no jot or 
tittle do we abate our demands, nor will we until the whole of 
those demands are yielded. 

[Anthony /ooh at him hut doit not sftak. There is a move- 
ment amongst the men as though they tcere hewUdered, 

Harniss. Roberts! 

Robirts. [Glastdng fsertely at him^ and back to Anthony] 
Is that dear enough for ye? Is it short enough and to the 
^ point? Ye made a mistake to think that we would come to 
heel. Ye may break the body, but ye cannot break the spirit. 
Get back to London, the men have nothing for ye ? 

[Pausing uneasily he takes a step towards the unmoving 
Anthony. 

Edgar. We’re all sorry for you, Roberts, but 

Robrrts. Keep your sorrow, young man. Let your 
Father speak! 

Harniss. [kVith the sheet of paper in his hand^ speaking from 
behind the little table] Roberts! 

Roberts. [Ts Anthony, with passionate intensity] Why 
don’t ye answer ? 

Harness. Roberts! 

Roberts. [Turning sharply] What is it ? 

Harness. [Gravely] You’re talking without the book; 
things have travelled past you. [He makes a sign to Tench, 
who beckosu the Directors, They quickly sign his copy of the 
terms,] Look at this, man! [Holding up his sheet of paper.] 
‘ Demands conceded, tuith the exception of those relating to the 
ongmoort atsd fsernace men. Double wages for Saturday’s over- 
dine. Night-shifbastbeyare.’ These terms have been agreed. 
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Act three 


The men go back to work again to-morrow. The strike is at 
an end. 

Roberts. [Reading the paper^ and turning on the men. They 
ihrink back from him^ all but Rous, who stands his ground, IVith 
deadly stillness] Y e have gone back on me ? I stood by ye to 
the death; ye waited for that to throw me over! 

[The men answer^ all speaking together 

Rous. It’s a lie! r a « . 

T iioMAS. Y e were past endurance, man. 

Green. If ye’d listen to me 

Bulgin. [Under his breath] Hold your jaw! 

Roberts. Y c waited for that ! 

Harne^ [Taking the Directors* copy of the terms^ and handing 
his own to Tench j I hat s enough, men. You had better go. 

[*^he men shujffle slowly^ awkwardly away. 

Wilder. [In a loWy nervous voice] There’s nothing to stay 
for now, I suppose. [He follows to the door.] I shall have a try 
for that train! Coming, Scantlcbury? 

ScANTtiBURY. uiith Wankun] Ycs, yes; wait 

or me. [//, Roberts speaks. 

Robert. [To Anthony] But ye have not signed them 
terms! I hey can t make terms without their Chairman* Ye 
would never sign them terms! 

, [Anthony looks at him without speaking.] 

Don t tell me ye have! for tl«c love o’ God! [IVith passionate 
appeal] I reckoned on yc! 

Harniss. [IlolJmg Ota the Directors' copy of the terms'\ The 
Board has signed I 

[Roberts looks dully at the signatures — dashes the paper from 
htm, and covers up his eyes. r r j 

S^NTLBBURY. [Behtnd his hand to Tench] Look after the 
Chairman! He’s not well) he’s not well— he had no lunch. 
If there s any fund started for the women and children, put me 
down lor — for twenty pounds. 

[He goes out ueto the hall., itt eumkrous haste; and Wanklin. . 
Who hat keen staring at Roberts and Anthony with twitchings 
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hit f mi Edgar nttutmt a at id tn thi stft^ Imktng at 

f p'cund; 'I'lNCH) ntyrning ti thi hunuu^ ii ritif tm his utiiiatf#- 


Harniss stands ky the litth tahii^ gravity watching 
loiERTt. 


b RoiBRTf. Then jrou’rc no longer Chairnun of this Com* 
iy! [Snaking into hatf-mad laughter,] Ah I ha — ah, ha, 
! I'hcyVc thrown ye over — thrown over their Chairman: 
-Ah — ^ha — ha^ [If^ith a suddin dnadfut calm'] So— they’ve 
wne uf both down, Mr. Anthony f 

' [Enid, hut tying through thi douhli doors^ cemis quickly to her 
father €ind hinds oiu r him. 

Harness. [Coming dawn and hying his hands an Roberts* 
For shame, Roberts! Gohoir.< ;tircly, nunj go home! 
Rouerts. [Tearing his arm away] Horne? [Shrinkin'* 
together — in a whisper] Home! 

Enid. [Quietly to her father] Come away, dear! Come to 


your room: 

[Anthony rises with an effort. He turns to Roberts, who 
lacks at him. They stand several secandsy gazing at each other 
fixedly; Anthony lifts his handy as though to salute y hut lets it 
fall. The expression of Roberts* face changes from hostility to 
wonder. They bend their heads in token of respect. Anthony 
tumsy and slaxvly walks towards the curtained door. Suddenly 
he stvays as though about to f ally recovers Umself and it assisted out 
hy Enid and Kdoar, who has hurried across the room. Roberts 
remains motionless for several secondsy staring intently after 
Anthony, then goes out into the hall. 

Tench. [Approaching Harness] 1 1*9 a great weight off my 
mind, Mr. Harness! But what a painful Kenc, sir! 

[He wipes his brow. 

[Harness, pale and resalutty regards with a grim half-smile the 
qsioveving Tench.] It’s all l^en so violent I What did he 
mean by: ” Done us both down ?” If he has lost his wife, poor 
fellow, he oughtn’t to have spoken to the Chairman like that! 

Harness. A woman dead; and the two best men both 
broken I [Underwood enters suddenly. 
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Tinch. [Staring at Harness — suddenly excited] D’you 
know, fir — these terms, they’re the very same we drew up 
together, you End I, and put to both sides before the fight began ? 
All this — all this — and — and what for ? 

Harness. [In a slow grim voice] That’s where the fun 
comes in! 

[Underwood without turning from the door makes a gesture 
of assent. 

The curtain falls. 



JOHN GALSWORTHY I 
BIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 

John Galsworthy wis born in 1S67 at Kinipton Hill Surrey. Hb 
nircnts were weilthyi hit father coming of lound yeoman ttock, hit 
mother of a Worceatenhire county family. Galsworthy senior was 
a solicitor and cr^npany director who had migrated to Ivondon in tSjj. 

John was educated at a preparatory school in Bournemouth and 
subse<)uently at Harrow and New College, Oiford, where he read 
Law~hb father intending him for that profession. He was railed 
to the bar in 1190, but never practised. He travelled widely in 
Canada, Australasia and the South Seas and struck up a friendship 
en roMU with Joseph Conrad. The two remained close friends till 
Conrad's death. 

His wife, Ada G.:S worthy, played perhaps the largest part in stimu- 
lating him to wri:e. She had been the wife of his cousin, Arthur 
Galsworthy, but tl.e marriage w*as dissolved in 1904 and John and 
Ada were married in the following year. 

His first publication w'ti a book of short stories, Frpm tkt />er 
which came out in 1897. This was followed by a novel, Jpalyn, 
Then in 1905 Edward Garnett, a publiihcr’i reader with considerable 
insight and flair, suggested he should write a play. Tkt Silver B$Jt 
wu immediately accepted by Harley Granville-Barker and Bernard 
Shaw and produced at the Court Theatre in 1906. It waa followed 
by Jey and Strife and, in 1910, by jMitice. At the same time he had 
been busy with novels; The hUnJ Pkariieet, The Msv ef Pr^fertj, 
The Cenniry Heme were all of this period. He was by now w^ 
established, but in the critics* rather than the public's eye; and although 
the yean 1910-1920 taw the publication and production of Tke 
PatricUnt^ frgtemity, Ssinti* Pt ogres t and Tke FreeUnds (novels), 
and Tke Fugitive, Tke Pigeon, Tke Little Dream, Tke Mok and 
Foundations (plays), it was not until Tke Skin Game was lUged that 
the public really took Galsworthy to itt heart. It was his first real 
commercial success and was quickly followed by another, Loyalties, 
These two plays and Escaye have always been the most popular. 

* In 1921 he beamc the P.E.N. Club's first President. The idea 
ef i world-wide fraternity of poets, playwrights, essayists and noveiisti 
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made an immediate appeal to him and he worked nnflaggingly — u 
he worked for every one of the many causes he had at heart — for its 
ideals for many years. When in 1932 he was awarded the Nobel 
prize for literature he directed that the prize money (some fyooo) 
should be devoted to a trust fund for the sole benefit of itxt P.E.N. 

This generous gesture was only one of many which Galsworthy was 
constantly making. He was above all a noble>hearted man and 
singularly free from those foibles of vanity that frequently accompany 
the generous gestures made by smaller-hearted men. His lack of 
conceit can perhaps best be illustrated by the fact that in 1918 he 
refused an ofier of a knighthood because, in his own words, literature 
is its own reward’*, and because he was afraid it would throw an 
unwelcome light on his philanthropy during the war years, when his 
entire literary income had been diverted to war charities and other 
causes dear to his heart. 

Like Dickens, he hated crookedness, custom and fear. His own 
conventional upper-middle-class upbringing had brought him into 
little contact with the lower social orders; yet he understood their 
loves and their difficulties as well as he understood those of people of 
his own environment. 

Never a passionate man in the sense that Lawrence and Shaw were 
passionate in their merciless pursuit of social injustices, he yet managed 
continuaUy to present scrupulously fair analyses of problems that 
appealed to his dramatic instincts. The impulse that guided him in 
the selection of subjects for his plays is perhaps best explained in his 
own words; “The sociological character of my plays arises from the 
fact that I do not divorce creation from life; that, living and moving, 
feeling and seeing amongst real life, 1 find myself moved now and then 
—not deliberately and consciously — to present to myself the types, the 
ideas, and juxtapositions of life that impinge on my consciousness, and 
clarify it all in the form of a picture”. 

Perhaps because he wm himself a happy man — ^happily married, 
loved by his countless friends and by his dogs and horses, living on half 
his income and giving the other half away — ^he found it hard to be 
bitter. He was instrumental in accomplishing revision of the law 
relating to soliury confinement in prisons; yet his crusade — ^in the 
press, by personal appeals to the Prime Minister, and in the rightly 
celebrated play 7 «///Ve— could hardly have been less angry. During 
the writing of Justice he interviewed convicts who had ezperitnoed 
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months of loliury confinement; but he got the views ^ of prison 
governors «nd warders, and Aeie too were stated with complete 
difintercstcdness. He helped to reinvest the literature of the theatre 

E nth something that had been forgotten during the melodramatic days 
f Victorian drama: the uncontrived ‘slice of life’ play which simply 
tates a problem without making any attempt to offer a solution. Like 
Turgenev and Tchekov, he held up the mirror to his audience; but, 
unlike them, he bestowed neither compassion nor tenderness on the 
frailty of human nature: for he was always more concerned with 
institutions and conventions than with people pure and simple. This 
of course accounts for the fact that his plays are peopled with types 
rather than characters — rich man, addle-headed woman, poor-but- 
honest girl, and so on — a trait which gives additional directness and 
simplicity to the propaganda value of his social studies. 

His work was not restricted to the stage. He worked in every 
literary form: short story, conte^ essay, poem, novel, epic, fantasy — 
all helped to fill the thirty-odd volumes of his collected works. The 
I world fame that came to him was something for which he never 
strove. Doubtless he enjoyed it; but his enjoyment was invariably 
serene and passive — as is exemplified by the facts of his shyness, his 
refusal to attend many of his own first nights and his constant avoidance 
of literary honours and opportunities to achieve the more ephemeral 
kind of fame. The Order of Merit was well bestowed on a man who 
sought so little after honours, who was happy in his own small world 
of home and family, and in the immense world of heart and spirit and 
nobility. 

Since his death in 1933 the level of his popularity has remained 
remarkably constant. He depicted an epoch of smug conventions 
and social injustices with incisive clarity; and he depicted facets of the 
English character inherent in that epoch, and the social system that 
typified it, without either animosity or fulsome indulgence. If the 
word genius is ultimately denied him — he would certainly never have 
claimed it — he can never be denied the less controversial qualities of 
sincerity, sympathy, and superb craftsmanship. a. w. 
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A NOTE ON STRIFE 

Gauwortht considered Strife his best play. It was written in 1907 
and produced by Charles Frohmann at the Duke of York’s Theatre 
in 1909, when it was received with universal acclaim; even those few 
dissenting voices who spoke of excessive impartiality amounting to 
indifference and cynicism were loud in their praise of the play’s construc- 
tion and technical perfection. During the years that have elapsed 
since then the play’s technical merits have been absorbed into the general 
pattern of the development of drama, and nowadays one hears carping 
critics speaking of superfluous characters, lack of dramatic tension, 
sentimentality and so on. 

The student will make his own decision as to that: it is no task of 
this note to bias him. But it is pertinent to note that the main idea of 
the play is often lost sight of in the contention that it portrays a battle 
between Capital and Labour. This is not so. Galsworthy himself 
says that the main idea of Strife is “that the sword perishes by the 
sword, that the fatal thing is strong will minus self-control and balance”. 

Elaborating this in a letter to a correspondent he states explicitly: 
“The strike, which forms the staple material of the play, was only 
chosen by me as a convenient vehicle to carry the play’s real theme, 
which is that of violence. It is only fashionable to suppose it is on the 
subject of Capital and Labour’’. 

Whatever its merits and faults, it cannot be denied that Strife 
attempts and achieves one enormously difficult theatrical effect: the 
conflict between two identical characters separated only by different 
walks of life. It is, in this respect alone, a tour de force. 
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GLOSSARY 


Act I 

p. 4. Leg-oPmutton hearts. Hearts enclosed in fat; hearts too 
deeply embedded in selfishness to touch, 
p. 5. A quill. A pen fashioned from a goose feather. 

Whitebait. A small fish. 

p. 6. Transfers. Documents recording a transfer of shares in a 
company from one person to another, 
p. 8. We shall have to work off our contracts at the top of the market. 

Tin being the raw material used at the factory, and Ae 
price of it having increased during the non-productive 
period of the strike, the company wiU lose money on every 
contract when work is resumed, 
p. 9. Bedrock. Unshakable. 

Below par. Below face value. 

p. 10. Better rat, Scantlebury. Better get out before it^s too late; 
p. I a. Free labour. Workmen not belonging to any trade union, 
p. 24. Throw you over. Vote you off Ae board. 

Act II, Sc. I 

p. 26. The winter my old man was took. The winter my husband 

died. 

Seventy-nine. 1879. 

p. 27. Compension Acts. Compensation Acts: laws relating to 
financial compensation for men injured in Aeir employ- 
ment. 

p. 28. Like their own shadows. Thin wiA hunger, 
p. 31. Dividends. Periodical distributions of Ae profits of a 
company to its shareholders, 
p. 3 a. The Public. The public house. 

Without a man is very near. Unless a man is very near, 
p. 35. Rowdies. Rowdy, unprincipled people. 
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8o Glossary 

p. 37, Thomas’s Welsh accent requires a little elucidation. C—t 
itsif. Tay: Good day. Peuer: Better. Hartly: Hardly. 
Going: Going. Coult: Could. Co: Go. Potty: Body. 
Pig: Big. Hitt: Head. Pat: Bad. Humort: 
Humoured. Pisiness: Business. Tirt: Dirt. Pan: 
Been. Peating: Beating. Tie: Die. Togs: Dogs. 
Roat: Road. Tamnation: Damnation. And so on. 
p. 39. Blackleg, One who betrays the strikers. A non-union, free 
labour man. 

The ^^Lion.*^ Name of a local public house. 

Act II, Sc. II 

p. 45. Misbeled, Misled. 

Givi us the go-by. Ignore us. 

Act III 

p. 58. Dumb waiter, A wheeled trolley for the transport of food 
frdm room to room. 

p. 61. Minute book, A book for recording the proceedings of a 
company meeting. 

p. 63. Radical rag. Violently anti-Tory newspaper* 

Cock-and-bull, Fantastic, 
p. 64. Blinking, Avoiding. 



QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 

Act I 

1. Edgar: He says, ^^Thi kettle and the pot V How does thii temark 
illuminate Anthony’s character? 

2* What is the object of the interpolation of the speeches about pens 
and nibs? 

3. How, in the opening scene, does Galsworthy draw attention to the 

contrast between the social and financial status of the directors 
and the workmen? 

4. How can Anthony’s dominance of character be assured in spite of 

the fact that he has so little to say? 

5. Ajfier Wilder’s fint reference to Roberts there is a pause. How 

should Anthony react to the name? With hatred? Q)ntempt? 
Respect? Indifference? 

6. At exactly what point is Anthony’s fanatical obstinacy definitely 

establi^ed? 

7. Wanklin: That is the little trouble. Discuss the irony of this 

remark. 

8 . Edgar: There* s ne tsecessity for pushing things so far in the face of 

all this suffering — ids — cruel. Wanklin: Vm afraid we musn*t 
base our policies on luxuries like sentiment. To what extent is 
Edgar’s opposition to his father based on sentiment? 

9. Do you agree that sentimentality lies at the bottom of Anthony’s 

fiuuticism? 

10. Edgar: We didn*t pay him enough for his discovery. Why has 

Gakworthy not made more of Roterts’ resentment at not being 
paid enough for his discovery? 

1 1. Enid: Ids so wretched, her heard s weak. What dramatic develop- 

ment is Galsworthy hinting at here? 

I a. Do you think that in the first act Galsworthy has made it sufficiently 
clear that the conflict of the play is denot^ by a personal struggle 
between two men? 
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Questions for Discussion 


Act II, Sc. I 

1 3. What effect does Madge Thomas’ first speech have on the develop- 

ment of the play? 

14. Enid: Oh! but he\ not a com — . What was Enid intending to 

say when she broke off? What clue does the unspoken phrase 
give to her view of the whole situation ? 

X $. What dramatic purpose does Underwood’s visit to Roberts’ cottage 
serve? 

1 6. Roberts: But from a little suffering to themselves in a sacred cause, 

the women stop them fast enough. Explain. 

17. Roberts: What one man can do, another can. To what extent does 

this indicate that Roberts himself is a tyrant? 

18. What purpose does the introduction of Jan and his whistle serve? 

19. Mrs. Roberts tries to suppress her excitement when Thomas implies 

that the men will give in. Is this in keeping with her character ? 

ao. Madge: Do it for me? How much of Madge’s plea is selfishness 
and how much compassion for Mrs. Roberts? 

21. Madge and Rous conduct their conversation in low tones, 
supposedly unheard by Mrs. Roberts. Why is this a clumsy 
device? What other method could Galsworthy have adopted? 


Act II, Sc. 11 

22. What was Galsworthy’s purpose in taking Roberts from the scene 

just before the end of this Act? 

Act III 

23. Enid: When I went I was all on their side, but as soon as I got there 

1 began to feel quiU different at once. What was the reason for 
Enid’s chimge of attitude? 

24. Frost: Thereat a kind of man who never forgives the worlds because 

V wasnU bom a gentleman. How true is this of Roberts ? 

25. Anthony: This is no matter for amateurs. What does Anthony 

mean here? 
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26. Anikonj: 1 am thinking of the future of this country. To what 

extent » this true? 

27. 'Roberts: 1 reckoned on ye! What does this disclose of the characters 

of both Anthony and Roberts? 

28. Do 70U think the pky as a whole lacks the contrast that might 

have been etched in by a writer with a stronger sense of humour? 

29. If you were directing this play and had to make a reduction in the 

number in the cast, which parts would you cut out? 

50. Where in the play is Anthony shown to be in sympathy with the 
distress of the strikers ? ^ 

31. WW advantage is gained by setting the first and third acts in 

different rooms of Underwood’s house ^ 

32. In Strife Galsworthy proved himself a good prophet as well as a 

good dramatist. ” Discuss this assertion and explain if and where 
in the play Galsworthy made a prophecy that has come true. 

33. Both Roberts and Anthony are ‘flat’ characters— that is, we are 

shown only one facet of their natures. Why has Galsworthy 
found this necessary? ^ 







